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Conclufion of the Account of an Enquiry into the Human Mind, ot 
the Principles of Common Senfe. 


Great part of what Dr. Reid has advanced, concerning 

the fenfe of Smelling, (of which we gave.a full account 
in our Review for May) is {fo eafily.applied to thofe of Taft- 
ing and Hearing, that he faves his Readers the trouble of .a te- 
dious repetition, and leaves the application entirely to their own 
judgments. He introduces what he fays concerning Touch, 
with obferving, that the fenfes, already confidered, are ve 
fimple and uniform, each of them exhibiting only cne kind’ of 
fenfation, and thereby indicating only one quality of bodies, 
By the ear we perceive founds, and nothing elfe; by the palate, 
taftes; and by the nofe, odours: thefe qualities are all like- 
wife of one order, being all fecondary qualities: whereas b 
touch we perceive not one quality only, but many, and thofe 
of very different kinds. The chief of them are-heat and.cold, 
hardnefs and foftnefs, roughnefs and fmoothnefs, figure, foli- 
dity, motion, and extenfion. Thefe our Author confiders in 
order. 


As to heat and cold, it will eafily be allowed, that they are 
fecondary qualities, of the fame order with fmell, tafte, and 
found. And, therefore, what has been faid of finell, is eafily 
applicable to them; that is, that the words beat and cold have 
each of them two fignifications; ‘they fometimes fignify certain 
fenfations of the mind, which can have no exiftence when th 
are not felt, nor can exift any where but in a mind, or fentient 
being; but more frequently they fignify a quality in. bodies, 
which, by the laws of, nature, occafions the fenfations of heat 
and cold in us: a quality whigh, though conneded by: cuftom 


fo clofely with the fenfation, that we cannot without difficulty 
Vor. XXXI, B feparate 
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2 Reip’s Enquiry into 


feparate them ; yet hath not the leaft refemblance toit, and may 
continue to exift when there is no fenfation at all. 


By the words hardne/s and {indie we always underftand real 
properties or qualities of bodies, of which we have a diftinét 
conception. When the parts of a body adhere fo firmly, that 
it cannot eafily be made to change its figure, we call it hard ; 
when its parts are eafily difplaced, we call it /oft. This is the 
notion which all mankind have of hardnefs and foftnefs; they 
are neither fenfations, nor like any fenfation; they were real 
qualities before they were perceived by touch, and continue to 
be fo when they are not perceived; for if any man will affirm, 
that diamonds were not hard till they were handled, who would 
reafon with him? | 


There is no doubt, our Author fays, a fenfation by which we 
perceive a body to be hard or foft. ‘This fenfation of hardnefs 
may eafily be had, by preffing one’s hand againft the table, and 
attending to the feeling that enfues: fetting afide, as much as 
poffible, all thought of the table, and its qualities, or of any 
external thing. But it is one thing to have the fenfation, and an- 
other to attend to it, and make it a diftin&t objec of reflection. 
- he firft is very eafy; the laft, in moft cafes, extremely dif- 

cult, 


We are fo accuftomed, he fays, to ufe the fenfation as a fign, 
and to pafs immediately to the hardnefs fignified, that, as far as 
appears, it was never made an object of thought, either by the 
vulgar or Philofophers; nor has it a name in any language. 
There is no fenfation more diftin@, or more frequent; yet it 
is never attended to, but pafles through the mind inftantane- 
oufly, and ferves only to introduce that quality in bodies, which 
by a law of our conttitution it fuggefts. 


¢ There are, indeed, fome cafes, continues he, wherein it is 
no difficult matter to attend to the fenfation occafioned by the 
hardnefs of a body; for inftance, when it is fo violent as to 
occafion confiderable pain: then nature calls upon us to attend 
toit, and then'we acknowlege, that it is a mere fenfation, and 
can only be in a fentient Being. If aman runs his head with 
violence againft a pillar, I appeal to him, whether the pain he 
feels refembles the hardnefs of the ftone; orif he can conceive 
any thing like what he feels, to be in an inanimate piece of 
matter. 


‘ The attention of the mind is here entirely turned towards 
the painful feeling; and, to fpeak in the common language of 
mankind, he feels nothing in the ftone, but feels a violent pain 
in his head. It is quite otherwif when he leans his head gently 
againlt 
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againft the pillar; for then he will tell you, tliat he feels no- 
thing in his head, but feels hardnefs in the ftone. Hath henot 
a fenfation in this cafe as well as in the other? Undoubtedly 
he hath: but it is a fenfation which nature intended re as a 
fign of fomething in the ftone; and, accordingly, he inftantly 
fixes his attention upon the thing fignified ; and cannot, with- 
out great difficulty, attend fo much to the fenfation, as to be 
perfuaded .that there is any fuch thing, diftinct from the hard- 
nefs it fignifies. 


‘ But however difficult it may be to attend to this fugitive 
fenfation, to ftop its rapid progrefs, and to disjoin it from the 
external quality of hardnefs, in whofe fhadow it is apt immedi- 
ately to hide itfelf; this is what a Philofopher by pains and 
practice muft attain, otherwife it will be impoffible for him to 
reafon juftly. upon this fubjeét, or even to underftand what is 
here advanced. For the laft appeal in fubjects of this nature, 
muft be to what a man feels and perceives in his own mind, 


“Itis, indeed, ftrange, that a fenfation which we have every 
time that we feel a body hard, and which, confequently, we 
can command as often, and continue as long as we pleafe, a 
fenfation as diftin& and determinate as any other, fhould yet be 
fo much unknown, as never to have been made an object of 
thought and reflection, nor to have been honoured with a name 
in any language; that Philofophers, as well as the vulgar, 
fhould have entirely overlooked it, or confounded it with that 
quality of bodies which we call Hardnefs, to which it hath not 
the leaft fimilitude. May we not hence conclude, That the 
knowlege of the human faculties is but in its infancy? That 
we have not yet learned to attend to thofe operations of the 
mind of which we are confcious every hour of our lives? That 
there are habits of inattention acquired very early, which are as 
hard to be overcome as other habits? For I think it is proba- 
ble, that the novelty of this fenfation will procure fome atten- 
tion to it in children at firft; but being nowife interefting in 
itfelf, as foon as it becomes familiar, it is overlooked, and the 
attention turned folely to that which it fignifies. Thus, when 
one is learning a language, he attends to the founds; but when 
he is mafter of it, he attends only to the fenfe of what he would 
exprefs. If this is the cafe, we mhuft become as little children 
again, if we will be Philofophers: we muft overcome habits 
which have been gathering ftrength ever fince we began to 
think ; habits, the ufefulnefs of which, in common life, atones 
for the difficulty it creates to the Philofopher in difcovering the’ 
firft principles of the human mind. . 


* The firm cohefion of the parts of a body, is no more like 
B 2 that 
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that fenfation by which I perceive it to be hard, than the vibra- 
tion of a fonorous body is like the found I hear: nor can I pof- 
fibly perceive, by my reafon, any connection between the one 
and the other. No man can give a reafon, why the vibration 
of a body might not have given the fenfation of fmelling, and 
the effluvia of bodies affected our hearing, if it had fo pleafed 
our Maker. In like manner, no man can give a reafon, why 
the fenfations of fmell, or tafte, or found, might not have in- 
dicated hardnefs, as well as that fenfation, which, by our confti- 
tution, does indicateit. Indeed, no man can conceive any fen- 
fation to refemble any known quality of bodies. Nor can any 
man fhew, by any good argument, that all our fenfations might 
not have been as they are, though no body, nor quality of body, 
had ever exifted. 


¢ Here then is a phenomenon of human nature, which comes 
tobe refolved. Hardnefs of bodies is a thing that we conceive 
as diftinétly, and believe as firmly, as any thing in nature. 
We have no way of coming at this conception and belief, but 
by means of a certain fenfation of touch, to which hardnefs 
hath not the leaft fimilitude ; nor can we, by any rules of rea- 
foning, infer the one from the other. The queftion is, How 
we come by this. conception and belief? 


¢ Firft, as to the conception: Shall we call it an idea of fenfa- 
tion, or of refleGtion ? ‘The laft will not be affirmed; and as little 
can the firft, unlefs we will call that an idea of fenfation, which 
hath no refemblance to any fenfation. So that the origin of this 
idea of hardnefs, one of the moft common and moft diftin& we 
have, is not to be found in all our fyftems of the mind: not 
even in thofe which have fo copioufly endeavoured to deduce all 
our notions from fenfation and reflection. 


_ © But, fecondly, fuppofing we have got the conception of 
hardnefs, how come we by the belief of it? Is it felf-evident, 
from comparing the ideas, that fuch a fenfation could not be felt, 
unlefs fuch a quality of bodies exifted? No. Can it be proved 
by probable or certain arguments? No, it cannot. Have we 
got this belief then by tradition, by education, or by experi- 
ence? No, it is not got in any of thefe ways. Shall we 
then throw off this belief, as having no foundation in reafon? 
Alas! it is not in our power; .it triumphs over reafon, and 
laughs at all the arguments of a Philofopher. Even the Author 
of the Treatife cf human Nature, though he faw no reafon for 
this belief, but many againft it, could hardly conquer it in his 
{peculative and folitary moments ; at other times he fairly yield- 
ed to it, and confefles that he found himfclf under a neceffity 
‘to do fo. 


© Whee 
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¢ What fhall we fay then of this conception, and this be- 
lief, which are fo unaccountable and untractable? I fee no- 
thing left, but to conclude, that, by an original principle of 
our conftitution, a certain fenfation of touch both fuggefts to 
the mind the conception of hardnefs, and creates the belief of 
it: or, in other words, that this fenfation is a natural fign of 
hardneis.’ 


This our Author endeavours more fully to explain, and ob- 
ferves, that as in artificial figns there is often neither fimilitude 
between the fign and thing fignified, nor any connection that 
arifes neceflarily from the nature of the things; fo it is alfo in 
natural figns.. The word Gold has no fimilitude to the fub- 
ftance fignified by it; nor is it in its own nature more fit to fig- 
nify this than any other fubftance: yet, by habit and cuftom, it 
fuggefts this and no other. In like manner, a fenfation of 
touch fuggefts hardnefs, although it hath neither fimilitude to 
hardnefs, nor, as far as we can perceive, any neceflary connec- 
tion with it. The difference betwixt thefe two figns lies only 
in this, that, in the firft, the fuggeftion is the effeat of habit 
and cuftom; in the fecond, it is not the effect of habit, but of 
the original conftitution of our minds. 


That we may more diftin@ly conceive the relation between 
our fenfations and the things they fuggeft, and what is meant 
by calling fenfations figns of external things, Dr. Reid obferves 
farther, that there are different orders of natural figns ; and he 
points out the different clafles into which they may be diftin- 
guifhed. 


The firft clafs of natural figns, we are told, comprehends 
thofe whofe conneGtion with the thing fignified is eftablifhéd by 
nature, but difcovered only by experience. ‘The whole of ge- 
nuine Philofophy confifts in difcovering fuch connections, and 
reducing them to general rules; What we commonly call na- 
tural caufes, might, our Author thinks, with more propriety be 
called natural figns; and what we call effects, the things figni- 
fied. The caufes have no proper efficiency or caufality, as far 
as we know; and all we can certainly affirm, is, that nature 
hath eftablifhed a conftant conjunction between them and the 
things called their effects; and hath given to mankind a difpofi- 
tion to obferve thofe connectiong, to confide in their continu- 
ance, and to make ufe of them for the improvement of our: 
knowlege, and increafe of our power. 


A fecond clafs is that wherein the conneCtion between the 
fign and thing fignified is not only eftablifhed by nature, but 
difcovered to us by a natural principle, without reafoning or ex- 
perience, Of this kind are the natural figns of human thoughts, 

B 3 ‘  purpofes, 
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purpofes, and defires, which are the natural language of man- 
kind. An infant may be put into a fright by an angry counte- 
nance, and foothed again by {miles and blandifhments. A child 
that has a good mufical ear, may be put to fleep or to dance, 
may be made merry or forrowful, by the modulation of mufical 
founds. ‘The principles of all the fine arts, and of what we 
call a fine tafte, may be refolved into conneétions of this kind. 
A fine tafte may be improved by reafoning and experience ;_ but 
if the firft principles of it were not planted in our minds by na- 
ture, it could never be acquired. 


A third clafs of natural figns comprehends thofe which, tho’ 
we never before had any notion or conception of the thing fig- 
nified, do fuggeft it, or conjure it up, as it were, by a natural 
kind of magic, and at once give us a conception, and create a 
belief of it. Our Author fhewed before, that our fenfations 
fugeeft to us a fentient being or mind to which they belong: a 
being which hath a permanent exiftence, although the fenfations 
are tranfient and of fhort duration: a being which is ftill the 
fame, while its fenfations, and other operations, are varied ten 
thoufand ways: a being which hath the fame relation to all that 
infinite variety of thoughts, purpofes, actions, affections, en- 
joyments, and fufferings, which we are confcious of, or can re- 
member, The conception of a mind is neither an idea of fen- 
fation nor of refletion ; for it is neither like any of our fenfa- 
tions, nor hke any thing we are confcious of. The firft con- 
ception of it, as well as the belief of it, andof the common re- 
lation it bears to all that we are confcious of, or remember, is 
fuggefted to every thinking being, we do not know how. 


¢ The notjon of hardnefs in bodies, continues he, as well as 
the belief of it, are got in a fimilar manner; being by an origi- 
nal principle of our nature annexed to that fenfation which we 
have when we feel a hard body. And fo naturally and necefla- 
rily does the fenfation convey the notion and belief of hardnefs, 
that hitherto they have been confounded by the moft acute En- 
quiress into the principles of human nature, although they ap- 
pear, upon accurate reflection, not only to be different things, 
put as unlike as pain js to the point of a fword. 


§ It may be obferved, that as the firft clafs of natural figns I 
have mentioned, is the foundation of true philofophy, and the 
fecond, the foundation of the fine arts, or of tafte; fo the laft 
js the foundation of common fenfe; a part of human nature 
which hath never been explained, 


¢ I take it for granted, that the notion of hardnefs, and the 
belief of it, is firft got by means of that particular fenfation, 
which, as farback as we can remember, does invasiably fuggeft 
at 5 
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it; and that if we had never Aad fuch a feeling, we fhould ne- 
ver have had any notion of hardnefs. I think it is evident, that 
we cannot, by reafoning from our fenfations, collect the exift- 
ence of bodies at all, far lefs any of their qualities. This hath 
been proved by unanfwerable arguments by the Bifhop of Cloyne, 
and by the Author of the Treatife of human Nature. It appears 
as evident, that this connection between our fenfations and the 
conception and belief of external exiftences, cannot be pro- 
duced by habit, experience, education, or any principle of hu- 
man nature that hath been admitted by Philofophers. At the 
fame time it is a fact, that fuch fenfations are invariably con- 
nected with the conception and belief of external re) Bonet 
Hence, by all rules of juft reafoning, we muft conclude, that 
this connection is the effect of our conftitution, and ought to 
be confidered as an original principle of human nature, till we 
find fome more general principle into which it may be refolved.’ 


What our Author has advanced concerning hardnefs, is Io 
eafily applicable, not only to its oppofite, foftnefs, but likewife 
to roughnefs and fmoothnefs, to figure and motion, that he faves 
himfelf the trouble of a repetition. All thefe, he fays, by means 
of certain correfponding fenfations of touch, are prefented to 
the mind as real external qualities; the conception and the be- 
lief of them are invariably connected with the correfponding 
fenfations, by an original principle of human nature. Their 
fenfations have no name in any language; they have not only 
been overlooked by the vulgar, but by Philofophers; or if they 
have been at all taken notice of, they have been confounded 
with the external qualities which they fuggeft. 


He goes on to treat of Extenfion, and obferves, that the no- 
tion of it is fo familiar to us from infancy, and fo conftantly ob- 
truded by every thing we fee and feel, that we are apt to think 
it obvious how it comes into the mind; but upon a narrow exa- 
mination, he fays, we fhall find it utterly inexplicable. It is 
true we have feclings of touch, which every moment prefent 
extenfion to the mind; but how they come to do fo, is the 
ers 5 for thofe feelings do no more refemble extenfion, 
than they refemble juftice or courage: nor can the exiftence of 
extended things be inferred from thofe feelings by any rules of 
reafoning ; fo that the feelings we have by touch, can neither 
explain how we get the notion, nor how we come by the be- 
lief of extended things. | 


What hath impofed upon Philofophers in this matter, we are 
told, is, that the feelings of touch, which fuggeft primary qua- 
lities, have no names, nor are they ever reflected upon. They 
pafs through the mind inftantaneoufly, and ferve only to intro- 
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duce the notion and belief of external things, which, by our 
conftitution, are connected with them. They are natural figns, 
and the mind immediately pafies to the thing fignified, without 
making the leaft reflection upon the fign, or objerving that there 
was any fuch thing. Hence it hath always been taken for grant- 
ed, thai the ideas of extenfion, figure, and motion, are ideas 
of fenfation, which enter into the mind by the fenfe of touch, 
in the fame manner as the fenfations of found and {mell do b 
the ear and nofe. ‘The fenfations of touch are fu conneéted by 
our conftitution with the notions of extenfion, figure, and mo- 
tion, that Philofophers have miftaken the one for the other, and 
never have been able todifcern, that they were not only diftinét 
things, but altogether unlike. Towever, if we will reafon 
diftinétly upon this fubject, we ought to give names to thofe 
feelings of touch ; we muft accuftom ourfelves to attend to them, 
and to reflect upon them, that we may be able to disjoin them 
from, and to compare them with, the qualities fignified or fug- 
gefted by them.—The habit of doing this is not to be attained 
without pains and practice; and till a man hath acquired this 
habit, it will be impoffible for him to think diftinély, or to 
judge right upon this fubject. 


Our Author proceeds to make fome refleftions in regard to 
the exiftence of a material world, and the fyftems of Philo- 
fophers concerning the fenfes; after which he goes on to treat 
of the fenfe of Seeing. As what he advances on this fubject 
takes up almoft two thirds of his work, we muft content our- 
felves with laying before our Readers a general view of the fe- 
veral points which he difcuffes. 


After fome general remarks on the excellence and dignity of 
the faculty of feeing, he obferves, that there is very little of 
the knowlege acquired by fight, that may not be*commiunicated 
to a man born blind. One who never faw the light, thay be 
learned and knowing in every fcience, even in Optics; and 
may make difcoveries in every branch of philofophy.. He may 
underftand as much as another man, not only of the order, dif- 
tances, and motions of the heavenly bodies, but of the nature 
of light; and of the laws of the reflection and refraCtion of its 
rays. He may underftand diftin@ly, how thofe laws produce 
the phenomena of the rain-bow, the prifm, the camera obfcura, 
the magic lanthorn, and all the powers of the microfcope and 
telefcope. ‘This is a fact, we are told, fufficiently attefted by 
experience. | 


¢ In order to perceive the reafon of it, continues our Author, 
we muft diftinguifh the appearance that objeéts make to the eye, 
from the things fuggelted by that appearance: ahd again, in 
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the yifible appearance of objects, we muft diftinguith the ap- 
peararice of colour from the. appearance of extenfion, figure, 
and motion. Firft, then, as. to the vifible appearance of the 
figure, and motion, and extenfion of bodies, I conceive that a 
man born blind may have a diftint notion, if not of the very 
things, at leaft of fomething extremely like to them. May not 
a blind man be made to conceive, that a body moving direétly 
from the eye, or directly towards it, may appear to be at reft ? 
and that the fame motion may appear quicker or flower, ac- 
cording as it is nearer to the eye or farther off, more direct or 
more oblique? May he not be made to concéive, that a plain 
furface, in a certain pofition, may appear as a ftraight line, and 
vary its vifible figure, asits pofition, or the pofition of the eye, 
is varied? ‘That a circle feen obliquely will appear an ellipfe; 
and a fquare, a rhémbus or an oblong rectangle? Dr. Saun- 
derfon underftood the projection of the {phere, and the common 
rules of perfpective ; and if he did, he muft have underftood all 
that [ have mentioned. If there were any doubt of Dr. Saun- 
derfon’s underftanding thefe things, I could mention my having 
heard him fay in converfation, that he found great difficulty in 
underftanding Dr. Halley’s. demonftration of that propofition, 
That the angles made by the circles of the fphere, are equal to 
the angles made by their reprefentatives in the ftereographic 
projection: but, faid he, when I laid afide that demonftration, 
and confidered the propofition in my own way, I faw clearly 
that it muft be true. Another Gentleman, of undoubted cre- 
dit, and judgment in thefe matters, who had part in this con- 
verfation, remembers it diftin@ly. | 


© As to the appearance of colour, a blind man muft be more 
at alofs; becauie he hath no perception that refembles it. Yet 
he may, by a kind of analogy, in part fupply this defe&. To 
thofe who fee, a fcarlet colour fignifies an unknown quality in 
bodies, that makes to the eye an appearance, which they are 
well acquainted with, and have often obferved: to a blind man, 
it fignifies an unknown quality that makes to the eye an appear- 
ance which he is unacquainted with. But he can conceive the 
eye to be varioufly affected by different colours, as the nofe is 
by different fmells, or the ear by different founds. ‘Thus he 
can conceive f{carlet to differ from blue, as the found of a trum- 
pet does fromthat of a drum; or asthe fmell of an orange dif- 
fers from that of an apple. It is impoffible to know whether a 
fcarlet colour has the fame appearance to me which it hath to 
another man; and if the appearances of it to different perfons 
differed as much as colour does from found, they might never 
be able to difcover this difference. Hence it appears obvious, 
that a blind man might talk long about colours diftin@ly and 
pertinently ; 
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pertinently: and if you were to examine him in the dark about 
the nature, compofition, and beauty of them, he might be able 
to anfwer, fo as not to betray his defect. 


€ We have feen how far a blind man may go in the knowlege 
of the appearances which things make to the eye. As to the 
things which are fuggefted by them, or inferred from them ; al- 
though he could never difcover them of himfelf, yet he may 
underftand them perfeétly by the information of others. And 
every thing of this kind that enters into our minds by the eye, 
may enter into his by the ear. ‘Thus, for inftance, he would 
never, if left to the direction of his own faculties, have dream- 
ed of any fuch thing as light: but he can be informed of every 
thing we know about it. He can conceive, as diftinétly as we, 
the minutenefs and velocity of its rays, their various degrees of 
refrangibility and reflexibility, and all the magical powers and 
virtues of that wonderful element. He would never of himfelf 
have found out, that there are fuch bodies as the fun, moon, 
and ftars; but he may be informed of all the noble difcoveries 
of Aftronomers about their motions, and the laws of nature by 
‘which they are regulated. ‘Thus it appears, that there is very 
little knowlege got by the eye, which may not be communicated 
by language to thofe who have no eyes.’ 


The diftin@tion made between the vifible appearances of the 
objects of fight, and things fuggefted by them, is neceffary, our 
Author fays, to give us a juft notion of the intention of nature 
in giving us eyes. If we attend duly to the operation of our 
minds in the ufe of this faculty, we fhall perceive, that the vi- 
fible appearance of objects is hardly ever regarded by us. It is 
not at all made an object of thought or reflection, but ferves 
only as a fign to introduce to the mind fomething elfe, which 
may be diftinétly conceived by thofe who never faw. Thus a 
book or a chair has a different appearance to the eye, in every 
different diftance and pofition: yet we conceive it to be ftill the 
fame; and overlooking the appearance, we immediately con- 
ccive the real figure, diftance, and pofition of the body, of which 
its vifible or perfpective appearance is a fign and indication. 
A thoufand inftances might be produced, in order to fhew, that 
the vifible appearances of objects are intended by nature only as 
figns or indications; and that the mind pafles inftantly to the 
thing fignified, without making the leaft reflection upon the fign, 
or even perceiving that there is any fuch thing. It is in a way 
fomewhat fimilar, that the founds of a language, after it is be- 
come familiar, are overlooked, and we attend only to the things 


fignified by. them. 
Our Author goes on to tell us, that he cannot entertain the 


hope of being intelligible to thofe Readers who have not, by 
pains 
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pains and practice, acquired the habit of diftinguifhing the ap- 
pearance of objects to the eye, from the judgment which we 
form by fight of their colour, diftance, magnitude, and figure. 
He enters into a long detail, in order to fhew, that the vifible 
appearance of an object is extremely different from the notion 
of it which experience teaches us to form by fight; and to en- 
able the Reader to attend to the vifible appearance of colour, fi- 

ure, and extenfion, in vifible things, which is no common ob- 
je@t of thought, but muft be carefully attended to by thofe who 
would enter into the philofophy of this fenfe, or would compre- 
hend what is faid upon it. ‘Toa man newly made to fee, he 
obferves, the vifible appearance of objects would be the fame as 
tous; but he would fee nothing at all of their feal dimenfions, 
as we do. He could form no conjecture, by means of his fight 
only, how many inches or feet they were in length, breadth, or 
thicknefs. He could perceive little or nothing of their real fi- 
gure; nor could he difcern, that this was a cube, that a fphere; 
that this was a cone, and that a cylinder. His eye could not 
inform him, that this object was near, and that more remote. 
In a word, his eyes, though ever fo perfect, would at firft give 
him f{carce any information of things withouthim. They would 
indeed prefent the fame appearances to him as they do to us, and 
fpeak the fame language; but to him it is an unknown lan- 
guage; and therefore he would attend only to the figns, with- 
out knowing the fignification of them: whereas tous itis alan- 
guage perfectly familiar; and, therefore, we take no notice of 
the figns, but attend only to the things fignified by them. 


‘ By colour, fays Dr. Reid, all men who have not been tu- 
tored by modern philofophy, underftand, not a fenfation of the 
mind, which can have no exiftence when it.is not perceived, but 
a quality or modification of bodies, which continues to be the 
fame, whether it is feen or not. The {carlet rofe, which is be- 
fore me, is ftill a fcarlet rofe when I fhut my eyes, and was fo 
at midnight when no eye faw it. The colour remains, when 
the appearance ceafes ; 1t remains the fame when the appearance 
changes. For when I view this fcarlet rofe through a pair of 
green fpectacles, the appearance is changed, but I do not con- 
ceive the colour of the rofe changed. ‘Toa perfon in the jaun- 
dice, ithas ftill another appearance; but he is eafily convinced, 
that the change is in his eye, and not iy the-colour of the ob- 
ject. Every different degree of light makes it havea different 
appearance, and total darknefs takes away all appearance, but 
makes not the leaft change in the colour of the body. We may, 
by a variety of optical experiments, change the appearance of fi- 
gure and magnitude in a body, as well as that of colour; we 
may make one body appear tobe ten, Bvgall men believe, that 
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as a multiplying glafs does not really produce ten guineas out of 
one, nor a microfcope turn a guinea into a ten pound peice; fo 
neither does a coloured glafs change the real colour of the object 
feen through it, when it changes the appearance of that co- 
lour. 


¢ The common language of mankind fhews evidently, that 
we ought to diftinguifh between the colour of a body, which is 
conceived to be a fixed and permanent quality in the body, and 
the appearance of that colour to the eye, which may be varied 
a thoufand ways, by a variation of the light, of the medium, 
of the eye itfelf. The permanent colour of the body is the 
caufe, which, by the mediation of various kinds or degrees of 
fight, and of various tranfparent bodies interpofed, produces all 
this variety of appearances, When a coloured body is prefent- 
ed, there is a certain apparition to the eye, or to the mind, 
which we have called the appearance of colour. Mr. Locke calls 
it an idea; and, indeed, it may be called fo with the greateft 
propriety. This idea can have no exiftence but when it is per- 
ceived. It is a kind of thought, and can only be the act of a 
perciptent or thinking being. By the conftitution of our na- 
ture, we are led to conceive this idea as a fign of fomething 
external, and are impatient till we learn its meaning. A thcu- 
fand experiments for this purpofe are made every day by chil- 
dren, even before they come to the ufe of reafon. They look 
dt things, they handle them, they put them in various pofitions, 
at different diftances, and in different lights. The ideas of 
ficht, by thefe means, come to be affociated with, and readily 
to fuggeft, things external, and altogether unlike them. In 
a ag that idea which we have called the appearance of colour, 

uggefts the conception and belief of fome unknown quality in 
he body, which occafions the idéa; and it is to this quality, 
and not to the idea, that we give the name of colour. The vari- 
ous colours, although in their nature equally unknown, are ea- 
fily diftinguifhed when we think or fpeak of them, by being af- 
fociated with the ideas which they excite. In like manner, 
gravity, magnetifm, and eletricity, although all unknown 
qualitics, are diftinguifhed by their di ferent effects. As we 
grow up, the mind acquires a habit of paffing fo rapidly from 
the ideas of fight to the external things fuggefted by them, that 
the ideas are not in the leaft attended to, nor have they names 
given them in common language. 


© When we think or fpeak of any particular colour, however 
fimple the notion may feem to be, which is prefented to the 
imagination, it is really in fome fort compounded. It involves 

an unknown caufe, and a known effe&t. The name of colour 
belongs, indeed, to thé cauft only, and not to the effect. But 

as 
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as the caufe is unknown, we can form no diftin® conception of 
it, but by its relation to the known effect. And therefore both 
go together in the imagination, and are fo clofely united, that 
they are miftaken for one fimple object of thought. When i 
would conceive thofe colours of bodies which we call fcarlet 
and blue; if I conceive them only as unknown qualities, I 
could perceive no diftinction between the one and the other. 
I muft, therefore, for the fake of diftinétion, join to. each of 
them, in my imagination, fome .effe& or fome relation that is 
peculiar. And the moft obvious diftinction is, the-appearance 
which one and the other makes to the eye. Hénce the appear- 
ance is, in the imagination, fo clofely. united with the quality 
called a fcarlet colour, that they are apt to be miftaken for one 
and the fame thing, although they are in reality fo different and 
fo unlike, that one is an idea in the mind, the other is a quality 
of body. : 


© I conclude then, that colour is not a fenfation, but a fe- 
condary quality of bodies, in the fenfe we have already. explain- 
ed; that it is a certain power or virtue in bodies, that in fair 
day-light exhibits to the eye an appearance, which is very fami- 
liarto us, although it hath no name. Colour differs from other 
fecondary qualities in this, that whereas the name of the quar 
lity is fometimes given to the fenfation which indicates it, and 
is occafioned by jit, we never, as far as I can judge, give the 
name of colour to the fenfation, but to the quality,only. Per, 
haps the reafon of this may be, that the appearances of the fame 


-colour are fo various and changeable, according to the different 


modifications of the light, of the medium, and of thé eye, that 
language could not afford names for them. And, indeed, they 
are fo little interefting, that they are never attended to, but ferve 
only as figns to introduce the things fignified by them. Nor 
ought it to appear incredible, that appearances fo frequent and 
fo familiar fhould have no names, nor be made objects of 
thought ; fince we have before fhewn, that this is true of many 
fenfations of touch, which are no lefs frequent, nor lefs fa- 
miliar.’ 

After drawing fome inferences from what he has advanced 
upon Colour, and making fome reflections upon the fpirit of the 
ancient and modern philofophy concerning Senfation, our Au- 
thor proceeds to treat of wifible Figure and Extenfion.—Although 
there is no refemblance, nor, as far as we know, any neceflary 
connection, between that quality in a body which we call its 
colour, 2nd the appearance which that colour makes to the eye ; 
it is quite otherwife, we are told, with regard to its figure and 
magnitude. ‘There is certainly a refemblance, Dr. Reid fays, 
and a necefiary connection, between the vifible figure and mag- 
nitude 
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nitude of a body, and its real figure and magnitude; no man 
can give a reafon why a fcarlet colour affects the eye in the man- 
ner it does; no man can be fure, that it affects his eye in the 
fame manner as it affects the eye of another, and that it has the 
fame appearance to him, as it has to another man: but we can 
affign a reafon why a circle placed obliquely to'the eye, fhould 
appear in. the form of an ellipfe. The vifible figure, magni- 
tude, and pofition, may, by mathematical reafoning, be de- 
duced from the real; and it may be demonftrated, that every 
eye that fees diftin@tly and perfe&tly, muft, in the fame fitua- 
tion, fee it under this form, and noother. Nay, it may be af- 
firmed, that a man born blind, if he were inftruéted in the ma- 
thematics, would be able to determine the vifible figure of a bo- 
dy, when its realfigure, diftance, and pofition are given. 


If it be afked, whether there be any fenfation proper to vifi- 
ble figure, by which it is fuggefted in vifion? Or by what 
means it is prefented to the mind? our Author thinks there is 
no fenfation appropriated to it, but that it is fuggefted immedi- 
ately by the material impreffion upon the organ, of which we 
are not confcious. * And why, fays he, may not a material 
impreffion upon the Retina fuggeft vifible gure, as well as the 
material impreffion made upon the hand, when we grafp a ball, 
fuggefts areal figure? One andthe fame material impreffion, 
in one cafe, fuggefts both colour and vifible figure; and in the 
other cafe, one and the fame material impreffion fuggefts hard- 


nefs, heat, or cold, and real figure, all at the fame time.’ 





Nothing fhews more clearly, he fays, our indifpofition to at- 
tend to vifible figure and vifible extenfion than this, that although 
mathematical reafoning is no lefs applicable to them, than to 
tangible figure and extenfion, yet they haveentirely efcaped the 
notice of Mathematicians. While that figure, and that exten- 
fion which are objects of touch, have been tortured ten thoufand 
ways for twenty centuries, and a very noble fyftem of fcience 
drawn out of them; nota fingle propofition do we find with 
regard to the figure and extenfion which are the immediate ob- 
jects of fight ! 


When the Geometrician draws a diagram with the moft per- 
fect accuracy; when he keeps his eye fixed upon it, while he 
goes through a long procefs of reafoning, and demonftrates the 
relations of the feveral parts of his figure ; he does not confider, 
that the vifible figure prefented to his eye, is only the reprefent- 
ative of a tangible figure, upon which all his attention is fixed ; 
he does not confider, that thefe two figures have really different 
properties; and that what he demonftrates to be true of the 
one, is not true of the other. 

This 
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This leads our Author to enter a little into the mathematical 
confideration of vifible figure, which he calls the Geometry of Vi» 
fibles; but for what he fays upon this point, we refer our Read- 
ers to the book. ) 


Having explained vifible figure, and fhewn its connection 
with the things fignified by it, he proceeds to confider fome phe- 
nomena of the eyes, and of vifion, which have commonly been 
referred to cuftom, to anatomical, or to mechanical caufes ; 
but which, he conceives, muft be refolved into original powers 
and principles of the human mind; and therefore belong pro- 
perly to the fubjeét of his enquiry. Thefe feveral phenomena 
are—the parallel motion of the = ere feeing objects ere&t by 
inverted images—feeing objects fingle with two eyes—the laws 
of vifion in brute animals—fquinting, and facts relating to it— 
the effect of cuftom in feeing objecéts fingle—Dr. Porterfield’s 
account of fingle and double vifion—Dr. Briggs’s theory, and 
Six Ifaac Newton’s conjecture on this fubject. 


Thefe feveral points he confiders at full length, and the con- 
clufion from al] he has advanced upon our feeing objects fingle 
with two eyes, is this, that, by an original property of human 
eyes, objedts painted upon the centers of the two retinz, or 
upon points fimilarly fituate with regard to the centers, appear 
in the fame vifible aan that the moft plaufible attempts to ac- 
count for this property of the eyes have been unfuccefsful; afd, 
therefore, that it muft be either a primary law of our conftitu- 
tion, or the confequence of fome more general law, which is 
not yet difcovered. 


Our Author proceeds now to treat of Perception in general, of 
the progrefs of nature in perception, and of the figns by which 
we learn to perceive diftance from the eye. The ingenious 
Reader will find many juft and curious remarks on thefe fub- 
jects ; but it is impoffible for us to give a diftin& view of what 
is faid upon them, without tranfgreffing the bounds we muft af- 
fign to this article. : 


He goes on to obferve, that if we compare the general prin- 
ciples of our conftitution, which fit us for receiving information 
from our fellow creatures by language, with the general princi- 
ples which fit us for acquiring the perception of things by our 
fenfes, we fhall find them to be very fimilar in their nature, and 
manner of operation. 


* When we begin to learn our mother-tongue, fays he, we 
perceive by the help of natural language, that they who {peak 
tous, ufe certain founds to exprefs certain things: we imitate 
the fame founds when we would exprefs the fame things, and 
find that we are underftood, 
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¢ But here a difficulty occurs which merits our attention, be- 
caufe the folution of it leads to fome original principles of the 
human Mind, which are of great importance, and of very ex- 
tenfive influence. We know by experience, that men have ufed 
fuch words to-exprefs fuch things, Butall:experience is of the 
paf, andcan, of itfelf, give no.notion or belief of what is fu- 
ture. How come we then to believe, and to rely upon it 
with affurance, ‘that men who have it in their power to do other- 
wife, will continue to ufe the fame words when they think the 
fame things? Whence comes this knowlege and belief, this 
forefight we ought rather to call it, of the future and-voluntary 
actions of our fellow-creatures?, Haye they promifed that they 
will never impofe upon us. by equivocation or falfehood? No, 
they havenot. And if they had, this would not folve the difi- 
culty: for fuch promife muft be expreffed by words, or by other 
figns; and before-we can rely upon it, we muft be aflured that 
they put the fame meaning upon thofe figns as they have ufed.to 
do. Noman of common fenfe ever thought of taking a man’s 
own word for his honefty ; and it is evident, that we take his 
veracity for granted, when we lay any ftrefs upon his word or 
promife. I might add, that this reliance upon the decJarations 
and teftimony of men, is found in children long before they 
know what a promife is. 


¢ There is, therefore, in the human mind an early anticipa- 
tion, neither derived from experience, nor from reafon, nor 
ftom any compact or promife, that our fellow-creatures will ufe 
the fame figns in language, when they have the fame fenti- 
ments. , 


¢ This is, in reality, a kind of prefcience of human actions $ 
and it feems to me to be an original principle of the human 
conftitution, without which we fhould be incapable of lan- 
guage, and confequently incapable of inftrution. 


© The wife and beneficent Author of Nature, who intended 
that we fhould be focial creatures, and that we fhould receive 
the greateft and moft important part of our knowlege by the in- 
formation of others, hath, for thefe purpofes, implanted in our 
natures two principles that tally with each other. 


© The firft of thefe principles is, a propenfity to fpeak truth, 
and to ufe the figns of language, fo as toconvey our real fenti- 
ments. This principle has a powerful operation, even in the 
greateft liars; for where they lie once, they fpeak truth a hun- 
dred times. Truth is always uppermoft, and is the natural iffue 
of the mind. It requires no art of training, no inducement or 
temptation, but only that we yield to a natural impulfe. Ly- 
ing, on the contrary, is doing violence to our nature; and is 
never 
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never practifed, even by the worft men, without fome tempta- 
tion. Speaking truth is like ufing our natural food, which we 
would do from appetite, altho’ it anfwered no end ; but lying is 
like taking phyfic, which is naufeous to the tafte, and which no 
man takes but for fome end which he cannot otherwife attain. 


¢ If it fhould be obje&ted, That men may be influenced by 
moral or political confiderations to fpeak truth, and, therefore, 
that their doing fo, is no proof of fuch an original prine‘ple as 
we have mentioned ;_ I anfwer, firft, That moral or political 
confiderations can have no influence, until we arrive at years of 
underftanding and reflection ; and it is certain from experience, 
that children keep to truth invariably, before they are capable 
of being influenced by fuch confiderations. Secondly, When 
we are influenced by moral or political confiderations, we muft 
be confcious of that influence, and capable of perceiving it up- 
on reflection. Now, when I refle& upon my actions moft at- 
tentively, I am not confcious that in {peaking truth, I am in- 
fuenced on ordinary occafions by any motive moral or political. 
I find, that truth is always at the door of my lips, and goes forth 
fpontaneoufly, if not held back. It requires neither good nor 
bad intention to bring it forth, but only that I be artlefs and 
undefigning. ‘There may, indeed, be temptations to falfhood, 
which would be too ftrong for the natural principle of veracity, 
unaided by principles of honour or virtue; but where there is 
no fuch temptation, we fpeak truth by inftin&; and this inftiné 
is the principle I have been explaining. 


© By this inftiné a real conne€ticn is formed between our 
words and our thoughts, and thereby the former become fit to 
be figns of the latter, which they could not otherwife be. And 
although this connection is broken in every inftance of lying 
and equivocation, yet thefe inftances being comparatively few, 
the authority of human teftimony is only weakened by them, 
but not deftroyed. 


‘ Another original principle implanted in us by the Supreme 
Being, is a difpofition to confide in the veracity of others, and 
to believe what they tell us. This is the counter-part to the 
former ; and as that may be called the principle of veracity, we 
fhall, for want of a more proper name, call this the principle of 
credulity. It is unlimited in children, until they meet with in- 
ftances of deceit and falfehood: and it retains a very confider- 
able degree of ftrength through life. 


_ © Tf nature had left the mind of the fpeaker in equilibrio, 
without any inclination to ‘the fide of truth, more than to that 
of falfehood, children would lie as often as they {peak truth, 
until reafon was fo far vipened, as to fugeeft the impruderice of 
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lying, or confcience, as to fuggeft its immorality. And if na- 
ture had left the mind of the hearer in equilibrio, without any 
inclination to the fide of belicf more than to that of difbelief, 
we fhould take no man’s word until we had pofitive evidence that 
he fpoke truth. His teftimony would, in this cafe, have no 
more authority than his dreams ; which may be true or falfe, 
but no man is difpofed to believe them, on this account, that 
they were dreamed. It is evident, that in the matter of tefti- 
mony, the balance of human judgment is by nature inclined to 
the fide of belief; and turns to that fide of itfelf, when there 
is nothing put into the oppofite fcale. If it was not fo, no pro- 
pofition that is uttered in difcourfe would be believed, until it 
was examined and tried by reafon ; and moft men would be un- 
able to find reafons for belicving the thoufandth part of what is 
told them. Such diftruft and incredulity would deprive us of 
the greateft benefits of fociety, and place us in a worfe condi- 
tion than that of favages. | 


¢ Children, on this fuppofition, would be abfolutely incredu- 
lous; and therefore abfolutely incapable of inftru€tion: thofe 
who had little knowlege of human life, and of the manners and 
characters of men, would be in the next degree incredulous : 
and the moft credulous men would be thofe of the greateft ex- 
perience, and of the deepeft penetration; becaufe, in man 
cafes, they would be able to find good reafons for believing tefti- 
mony, which the weak and the ignorant could not difcover. 


‘ In a word, if credulity were the effe&t of reafoning and ex- 
perience, it muft grow up and gather ftrength, in the fame pro- 
portion as reafon and experience do. But if it is the gift of 
nature, it will be ftrongeft in childhood, and limited and re- 
{trained by experience ; and the moft fuperficial view of human 
life fhews, that the laft is really the cafe, and not the firft.’ 


Having confidered the general principles of the human Mind 
which fit us for receiving information from our fellow-creatures, 
by the means of language, our Author proceeds to confider the 
general principles which fit us for receiving the informations of 
nature by our acquired perceptions. And here he enquires into 
the reafon why we believe that the future will be like the pa/; 
and obferves, that the wile Author of Nature hath implanted in 
human minds an original principle, by which we believe and ex- 

eét the continuance of the courfe of nature, and the continu- 
ance of thofe connections which we have obferved in time pait, 
It is by this general principle of our nature, he fays, that when 
two things have been found connected in time pait, the appear- 
ance of the one produces the belief of the other. | 


He concludes his work with fome very pertinent reflections 
upon 
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upon the opinions of Philofophers concerning the human Mind 
and its operations. Part of what he fays, when {peaking of 
Des Cartes and Locke, is as follows. 


¢ The natural furniture of the human underftanding is of two 
kinds; firft, The notions or fimple apprehenfions which we have 
of things; and fecondly, The judgments, or the belief which 
we have concerning them. As to our notions, the new fyftem 
reduces them to two clafles; ideas of fenfation, and ideas of res 
eétion: the firft are conceived to be copies of our fenfations, 
retained in the memory or imagination ; the fecond to be copies 
of the operations of our minds, whereof we are confcious, in 
like manner retained in the memory or imagination: and wo 
are taught, that thefe two comprehend all the materials about 
which the human underftanding is, or can be, employed. As 
to our judgment of things, or the belief which we have con- 
cerning them, the new fyftem allows no part of it to be the 
gift of nature, but holds it to be the acquifition of reafon, and 
to be got by comparing our ideas, and perceiving theit agree~ 
ments or difagreements. Now, I take this account, both of 
our notions, and of our judgments or belief, to be extremely 
imperfect; and I fhall briefly point out fome of its capital dé 
fects. 


‘ The divifion of our nections into ideas of fenfation, and 
ideas of refleCtion, is contrary to all rules of logic; bécaufe the 
fecond member of the divifion includes the firft. For; can we 
form clear and juft notions of our fenfations any other way than 
by reflelion? Surely we cannot. Senfation is an operation of 
the mind of which we are conicious; and we get the notion of 
fenfation, by refleing upon that which we are confcious of. 
In like manner, doubting and beiieving are operations of the 
mind whereof we are confcious; and we get the notion. of 
them, by reflecting upon what we are confcious of. The ideas 
of fenfation, therefore, are ideas of reflection, as much as the 
ideas of doubting, or believing, or any other ideas whatfoever. 


‘ But to pafs over the inaccuracy of this divifion, it is ex- 
tremely incompleat. For, fince fenfation is an operation of the 
mind, as well as ail the other things of which we form our no- 
tions by refleétion; when it is aflerted, that all our notions are 
either ideas of fenfation, or ideas of reflection, the plain Eng- 
lifh of this is, That mankind neither do, nor can, think of any 
thing but of the operations of their own minds. Nothing can 
be more contrary to truth, or more contrary to the experience 
of mankind. I know that Locke, while he maintained this - 
doctrine, believed the notions which we have of body and of 
its qualities, and the notions which we have of motion and of 
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fpace, to be ideas of fenfation. But why did he’ believe this ? 
Becaufe he believed thofe notions to be nothing elfe but images 
of our fenfations. If, therefore, the notions. of body and its 
qualities, of motion and {pace, be not images of our fenfations, 
will it not follow, that thofe notions arg not ideas of fenfation ? 
Mott certainly. 


¢ There is no doctrine of the new fyftem which more dire€ly 
leads to fcepticifm than this. And the Author of the Treatife of 
human nature knew very well how to ufe it for that, purpofe : 
for, if yow maintain that there is any fuch exiftence as body or 
fpirit, time or place; caufe or effect, he immediately catches 
you between the horns of this dilemma; Your notions of thefe 
exiftences are either ideas of feniation, or ideas of reflection ; if 
of fenfation, from what fenfation are they copied? if of reflec- 
tion, from what operation of the mind are they copied? 


‘ It is, indeed, to be wifhed, that thofe who have written 
much about fenfation, and about the other operations of the 
mind, had likewife thought and reflected much, and with great 
care, upon thofe operations: but is it not very ftrange, that 
they will not allow it to be poflible for mankind to think of any 
thing elfe? 


¢ The account which this fyftem gives of our judgment and 
belief concerning things, is as far from the truth as the account it 
gives of our notions or fimple apprehenfions. It reprefents our 
fenfes as having no other office, but that of furnifhing the mind 
with notions or fimple apprehenfions of things; and makes our 
judgment and belief concerning thofe things, to be acquired by 
comparing our notions together, and percciving their agreements 
or difagreements. 


‘ We have fhewn, on the contrary, that every operation of 
the fenfes, in its very nature, implies judgment or belief, as 
well as fimple apprehenfion. Thus, when I feel the pain of 
the gout in my toe, I have not only a notion of pain, but a be- 
lief of its exiftence, and a belief of fome diforder in my toe 
which occafions it ; and this belief is not produced by compar- 
ing ideas, and perceiving their agreements and difagreements ; 
it is included in the very nature of the fenfation. When] per- 
ceive a tree before me, my faculty of feeing gives me not onl 
a notion or fimple apprehenfion of the tree, but a belief of its 
exiftence, and of its figure, diftance, and magnitude; and this 
judgment or bclicf, is not got by comparing ideas, it is included in 
the very nature of the perception. We have taken notice of 
feveral original principles of belicf in the courfe of this Enqui- 


“yy; and when other faculties of the mind are examined, we 


fhall 
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{hall find more, .which have not occurred,in the examination of 
the fire fenfes. ee 


‘ Such original and natural judgments are therefore a part of 
that furniture which nature hath given tothe human underftanid- 
ing. They are the infpiration of the Almighty, no lefs than 
our notions or fimple_apprehenfions. ‘They ferve to diregt us 
in the common affairs of life, where our reafoning faculty would 
leave us in the dark. They are a part of our conftitution, and 
all the difcoveries of our reafon are grounded upon.them. "Fh 
make up what is called the common fenfe,of mankind; and what 
is manifeftly contrary to any of thofe firft principles, is what 
we call abjurd. The ftrength of them is good fenfe, which is 
often found in thofe who are not acute in reafoning. A re- 
markable deviation from them, arifing from a diforder in the 
conftitution, is what we call! /unacy; as, when. a man believes 
that he is made of glafs. When aman fuffers himlelf to be 
reafoned out of the principles of common fenfe, by metaphyfi- 
cal arguments, we may Call this metaphyfical lunacy; which dit- 
fers from the other fpecies of the diftemper in this, that it is 
not continued, but intermittent: it is apt to feize the Patien¢ 
in folitary and fpeculative moments ; but when he. enters into 
fociety, Common Senfe recovers her authority. ; A clear expli- 
cation and enumeration of the principles of common fenfe, is 
one of the chief defderata in logic, We have only confidered fuch 
of them as occurred in the examination of the five fenfes.’ 


We have now given a,pretty full, and, we hope, a diftin€® 
account of the principal things contained in this work, which 
we cannot help confidering as one of the moft inftru€tive and 
entertaining metaphyfical performances in the Englifh language, 
In fome points we cannot’ agree with the ingénious Author, 
or rather, do not fully underftand him. ‘He:appears, indeed, 
to have ftudied his fubjeé&t with fuch exaétnefs, and to have 
paid fo uncommon a degree ‘of attention to. the operations of 
the human Mind, that when we differ from him, we cannot 
help fufpecting our own judgments. 


He has ‘given feveral intimations, that he intends to confider 
fome other powers of the human Mind, and we fhall be ex- 
tremely forry if he does not profecute hisdefign. The doétrine 
of the exiftence of ideas, or images of things in the mind, de- 
ferves a more particular and accurate examination than he has 
yet beftowed upon it; and we hope he will confider what he has 
now offered to the public, as in fome meafure, imperfect without 
it. Hehas, no doubt, given Scepticifm a very fevere blow, but 
he muft do more, before he gains a compleat victory. KR 
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Some Specimens f the Poetry of the antient Welfh Bards, Tranf- 
lated into Englifb, with nde Notes on the hiftorical Paj- 
Jages, and a fhort Account of the Men and Places mentioned by the 
Bards ; in order to give the Curious fome Idea of the Tafte and 
Sentiments of our Anceftors, and their Manner of Writing. By 
Rev. Mr. Evan Evans, Curate of Llanvair Talyhaern in 
Denbighfhire. 4to. 4s. fewed. Dodfley. 


T will be naturally conjeftured that the fuccefs of fome late 
] publications of ancient poetry, gave occafion to the prefent 
work : but the Tranflator aflures us to the contrary, and tells 
us, this undertaking was firft thought of and encouraged fome 

ears before the name of Offian was known in England. This 
Seing the cafe, and as Mr. Evans does not pretend to fet thefe 
poems in competition with thofe of the Erfe bard, tranflated by 
Mr. Macpherlon, we fhall not enter into a comparative difcuf- 
fion of their merit. Such a comparifon, indeed, fhould it 
not turn out to the advantage of the prefent Editor, might be 
cenfured as a little invidious ; fince after the appearance of 
Offian’s poems, his defign of giving the public thefe {pecimens 
of Welth poetry was not totally laid afide. Before the publi- 
cation of the-Erfe poems, our Tranflator might, without any 
impeachment of his tafte, have conceived that his verfion 
would reflect fome henour on his country; but we are not a 
little apprehenfive that the mere Englifh Reader, who cannot 
relifh the beauties of thefe poems in the original Welfh, will be 
tempted to. under-rate their merit, 


Our Tranflator conceives that no nation in Europe pofl-fles 
reater * remains of antient and genuine pieces of this kind 
han the Welfh; and that though they may vie with the Scots 

in that particular, yet there is ~ another point.in which they 
muft undoubtedly yield to them; this is the circumftance of 
the antient Scottith poet’s bejng ftill perfectly intelligible, 
which is by no means the cafe with the Welth. ¢ What this 
difference is owing to,’ fays he, ‘1 leave to be determined by 


* We hardly know what to underftand by this term greater. Doth 
Mr. Evans mean a greater number of pieces, larger pieces, or pieces 
of greater poetical merit? By the fpecimens hee given, we cannot 
conceive he meant the latter; the poets of thefe days, being evidently 
too much tinétured with the monkith Chrittianity of the times, to admit 
of the genuine effufions of pagan fublimity, and their notions of the 
Chriitian relig'on were too grofs to, permit them to foar to the fublime 
of more modern writers. Either Offian’s poems were really much more 
antique,.or the Tranflator hath very judicioufly taken care to difcard all 
tlwie gnrefined fentiments of religion, which he knew would have a bad 

efect in the tranflation. 
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others, who are better acquainted with fuch circumftances of 
the. Scottifh Highlands, as might prove favourable towards 
keeping up the perfect knowledge of their language for fo many 
generations." At the fame time he obferves, that the works of 
‘Taliefin, and other celebrated bards who flourifhed about the 
year 560, a confiderable time after Offian, are hardly underftood 
by the beft critics and antiquarians in Wales; tho’ the Welth 
Janguage hath not undergone more changes than the Erfe, 


It appears by this innuendo that Mr. Evans entertains fome 
doubts of the authenticity of Offian’s poems; for if we are to 
judge from the general circumftances and fituation of the Scot- 
tifh Highlands, it is hardly poffible to conceive that an unifor- 
mity of language fhould thus prevail for fo many ages among 
a people who have almoft as many different dialects as they have 
glens or parifhes. ‘This difficulty becomes ftill greater when 
applied to the poems of Offian, which, the Editor avers, have 
been preferved and tranfmitted by ora/ tradition. But this is not 
the place to difcufs this point, as Mr. Evans profefles it is not his 
intention to enter into the difpute arifen on this head. With re- 
gard to the authenticity of the prefent poems, we are informed 
that they ‘ were taken from among many others of greater length, 
and of equal merit, from a manufcript of the learned Dr. Davies, 
which he had tranfcribed from an antient vellum MS. which 
was written partly in Edward the fecond and third’s time, and 
partly in Henry the fifth’s, containing the works of all the 
bards from the conqueft to the death of Llewelyn, the laft prince 
of the Britifh line.’ 


With refpeét to the fubjects ufually fung by thefe Welth 
bards, we are told ‘they were the brave feats of their warriours 
in the field, their ho/pitality and generotity, with other com- 
mendabie qualities in domettic life; as alfo elegies upon their 
great men, which were fung to the harp at their feafts, before 
a numerous audience of their friends and relations.’ The fpe- 
cimens here given are ten in number, each of them being pre- 
ceded by an account of the author, and the occafion on which 
the piece was written. We fhall feleét the tenth, written by 
the famous Taliefin; of whofe name moft of our Readers may 
poffibly have heard. 


‘ Gwyddno Garanir, was a petty King of Crantre’r Gwae- 
lod, whofe country was drowned by the fea, in a great. inun- 
dation that happened about the year 560, through the care- 
lefinefs of the perfon into whofe care the dams were committed, 
as appears from a poem of Taliefin upon that fad cataftrophe. 
In his time the famous Taliefin lived, whofe birth. and educa- 
tion is thus related in our antient manufcripts. He was found 
expofed in a wear belonging to Gwyddno, the profit of which he 

C4 had 
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had granted to his fon, prince Elphin, who, being an extravas 
gant youth, and not finding the ufual fuccefs, grew melancho- 
ly ; and his fifhermen attributed his misfortune to his riotous 
irregular life. When the prodigal Elphin was thus bewail- 
ing his misfortune; the fifhermen efpied a coracle with a child 
in it, enwrapped in a leathern bag, whom they brought to the 
young prince, who ordered care to be taken of him, and when 
he grew up gave him the beft education, upon which he be- 
came the molt celebrated bard of his time. The accomplifhed 
Taliefin was introduced by Elphin to his father Gwyddno’s 
court, where he delivered him a poem, giving an account of 
himfelf, intituled, Hanes Taliefin, or Taliefin’s Hiftory; and 
at the fame time another to his patron and benefactor Elphin, 
to confole him upon his paft misfortune, and to exhort him to 
put his truft in Divine Providence. ‘This is a fine moral piece, 
and very artfully addrefled by the Bard, who introduces him- 
felf in the perfon and charaéter of an expofed infant. 


¢ To Elphin, the Son of Gwyddno Garanir, King of Cantrer’ Gwae- 
lod to comfort bum upon his ill fucce/s at the wear* ; and to exbart 
him to truf? in Divine Providence.’ 


I. * FAIR Elphin, ceafe to weep, let no man be difcon- 

tented with his fortune; to defpair avails nothing. It 
js not that which man fees that fupports him. Cynllo’s prayer 
will not be ineffectual. God will never break his promife. 
There never was in Gwyddno’s Wear fuch good luck as to- 
night.’ 

II. * Fair Elphin, wipe the tears from thy face! Penfive me- 
Jancholy wil! never profit thee ; though thou thinkeft thou haft 
no gain; certainly too much forrow will do thee no good; 
doubt not of the great Creator’s wonders; though I am but 


- little, yet am I endowed with great gifts. From the feas and 


mountains, and from the bottom of rivers, God fends wealth 
to the good and happy man.’ 


IIf. ¢ Elphin, with the lovely qualities, thy behaviour is un- 
manly, thou oughteft not be over penfive. To truftin God 
is better than to forebode evil. “Though I am but fmall and 
flender on the beach of the foaming main, I fhall do thee more 
good in the day of diftrefs than three hundred falmons,’ 


IV. ¢Elphin, with the noble qualities, murmur not at thy 
‘misfortune : Though I am but weak on my leathern couch, 
there dwelleth a gift on my tongue. While I continue to be 
thy protection, thou needeft not fear any difafter. If thou 


* Wear is made with hurdles, generally cither in the fea or near the 
mouth of great rivers, to catch fifh. 
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defireft the affiftance of the ever blefled Trinity, nothi 
do thee hurt.’ othing 

To thefe poems, the Tranflator hath added a Latin differta~ 
tion on the characters and-circumftances of the antient Welth 
bards; a fet of men who were held, even fo late as’ the time 
of Queen Elizabeth in no mean eftimation, as appears, among 
other evidence, by a royal commiffion iflued by that Princets 


in their favour. , vi 
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Mifcellaneous Pieces in Literature, Hiflory, and Philofaphy. By 

r. D’Alembert, Member of the Royal Academy of Infcrip- 

tions at Paris. ‘Tranflated from the French. 12mo. 3%. 
Henderfon. 


T is a little furprifing, as the Tranflator of thefe pieces juftly 
obferves, that an Author of fuch diftinguifhed merit as Mr. 
D’Alembert, fhould be hitherto fo little known to the Englith 
Reader. It is indeed a fubje&t of fome reproach to this nation, 
that genuine philofophical criticifm fhould make its firft appear- 
ance with fuccefs in France. After the world in general had 
acquiefced in the title beftowed on us, asa nation of philofo- 
phers, it was but reafonable to expect that the precifion of the 
iciences and the graces of poetry would have firft formed their 
union, in,a country where both have been ¢ultivated with the 
greateft fuccefs. Have we fo long decried the fuperficiality of 
French literature and French criticifm, to fee them bear awa 
the prize, for which they were held too incapable of enteri: 
the lifts, to contend ? Have our Englifh critics been ridiculoufly 
pluming themfelves on their fuperiority over a Dacier, a Ra- 
cine, or a Boflu, to fee themfelves left as far inferior to ‘a Di- 
derot or a D’Alembert? We fhall not take ‘upon us to anfwer 
thefe queries; but we cannot help being ‘entirely of ‘opinion 
with our Author, when he afferts, en pa/fant, that * the rational 
efteem of a philofopher docs more honour to great writers, than 
the exclamations of a college, and the prejudice of ‘pedants.” 
The Literati in England feem to have been mifled by the mif- 
taken notions they ate entertained of the abfolute differerice 
between the fuperficial and profound. It is univerfally allowed 
that the Englifh, are moft ‘profoundly fkilled in the moft 
profound fciences ; it is equally certain alfo, that they areas 
eminently fkilled in the fuperfrcial. There is no doubt but 
we have in England virtuofi that colleét fhells and butterflies, 
and antiquarians that know how to value blind infcriptions and 
mutilated bufts, as well as the beft of France and Italy. This, 
howcyer, if we may ufe the expreffion, is a very fuperficial pro- 
fundity ; 
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fundity ; as is alfo the purfuit of literature, as it is carried 
on by the learned heads of fome of our {chools and colleges; 
many of whom, however deep in words, are fo fhallow of un- 
derftanding, that if it were not a kind of folecifm to call a 
fcholar'a blockhead, we might fet them down for very fad 
noodles indeed. 


It is generally fuppofed that every man of letters is qualified 
to be a critic in matters of literature: this, however, is an 
egregious miftake. It is prefumed that no man can underftand 
a foreign or-a*dead language better than he may be fuppofed to 
know his native tongue ; and yet how many men are there who 
-underftand their native language and vernacular idioms very 
well; and yet have no talents for writing nor capacity to 
judge of the ‘compofitions of others. Now, as to be pro- 
‘found in triftes is {till to be fuperficial, and as we have many 
fuch fuperficial proficients in England, fo we have many pro- 
found adepts in the abftrufe fciences, who cannot be brought to 
look upon the improvements of ftyIc, and the cultivation of the 
‘literary arts, ‘as of fufficient importance to claim their attention. 
“They‘are miftaken, however, if they think their attention may 
‘not be as deeply engaged, and their application as intent and 
ufeful, in the inveftigation of literary as of {cientific prin- 
“ciples. That the objects of their enquiry are more vague and 
tranfitory than thofe of phyfics and geometry is very certain: 
bit’ this, by, increafing the difficulty, does by no means make 


“te ftddy lefs important or profound. The truth is, that our 
accurdte reafoners are either naturally deficient in genius or 


‘iniagination, or by generally applying themfelves to the abftraé 
fciences, check that fpontaneous exercife of them, which is ne- 


“€effary to preferve a tafte for the elegant inveftigations of the 


fine arts. 
.Mr..D’Alembert is, perhaps, the moft ftriking example in 


the prefent, age, of the poffibility of reconciling the exercife of 


the ftriGteft, mathematical genius, with a tafte for poetry and the 


other polite arts :—but we detain the Reader from the experi- 


mental proof of what. we have here afferted. 


The firft piece in this publication contains Remarks on Tranfla- 
tion; in regard to which, we have principally to with the Au- 
thor had confidered his fubje& more generally, and had not con- 
fined his views fo particularly togthe l'rench language. Next to 
this, we could wifh he had not:fhewn fo great a partiality to the 


Authors of his own country. But the Reader will judge: 


‘ Good tranflations, fays he,’ are: the beft calculated for en- 
riching language. This is the ufe | would make of them, which, 
in my opinion, is more proper, than what is hinted by a famous 
fatyrift of the laft age, who was as paflionate an admirer of the 

) antients, 
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antients, as he was a fevere, and fometimes unjuft cenfor-of the 
moderns. ‘* Ihe French,” fays that writer, ‘¢ want tafte, and 
only the tafte of the antients can form it amongft our authors 
and connoiffeurs ; and good tranflations would give that valuable 
tafte to thofe who are not qualified to read the originals.” If we 
want tafte, I know not where it is fled. It is not, ‘at leaft, the 
fault of the models in our language, which are inferior to the 
ancients in no refpeéts. ‘To mention only the dead; who will 
dare to place Sophocles above Corneille, Euripides above Ra- 
cine, Theophraftus above Bruyere, or Phzdrus above Fon- 
taine ? Let not our claffical library confift folely of tranflations, 
nor let us exclude them, They will multiply good models ; 
they will affift us in underftanding the character of writers, 
ages, and people ; om will teach'us to perceive thofe fhades, 
which diftinguifh abfolute and univerfal tafte from national. 


¢ The third arbitrary law to which tranflators are fubject, is 
the ridiculous conftraint of tranflating an author from begin- 
ning to end. By this means the tranflator, fatigued and chilled 
by the weak paflages, languifhes in the moft excellent parts; 
befides, why fhould he be put to the torture to give an elegant 
turn to a falfe thought, or to be nice upon a common idea? Ie 
is not to bring the faults of the antients to light, that we tranf- 
plant them into our language, but to enrich.our learning by 
what is excellent among them, Too tranflate them by parcels 
is not to mutilate them, it is to paint them in profile, and to 
advantage. What entertainment can there be in a tranflation 
of that. part of the Aineid, where the harpies rob the ‘Tro- 
jans of their dinner ; or of thofe cold, and fometimes grofs 
pleafantries, which disfigure the harangues-of Cicero; or of 
thofe paflages in an hiftorian, which prefent. nothing intereft- 
ing to the reader in point of matter or ftyle?: Why,-in thort, 
fhould we transfer into another language that- which has only 
graces in its own, Jike the details of agriculture and paftoral 
life, which are fo agreeable in Virgil, and fo infipid in all the 
tranflations which have been made of them? 


‘ Why fhould not the wife rule of Horace, to negle& what 
we cannot fucceed in, be as applicable to tranflations as any 
other kind of writing? 


‘ Our learned men would find a confiderable advantage, in 
tranflating by parcels certain works, (which contain beauties 
fufficient to make the fortune of a number of writers,) whofe 
authors, if they had as much tafte. as genius, woyld eclipfe 
writers of the firftrank. What pleafure, for inftance, would 
Seneca or Lucan give thus opened and tranflated by a mafterly 
hand? Seneca, fo excellent to cite, and fo tirefome to read fuc- 
ceffively 
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ceffively forward, who turns round the fame obje& witht a brif- 
fiant rapidity; in this refpect different from Cicero, who al- 
ways keeps advancing, though flowly, to his end. Lucan, the 
Seneca of poets, fo full of mafculine and true beauties, but too 
declamatory, too monotonous, too full of maxims, and too 
void of images. The only writers who have a title to be tranf- 
Fated intirely, are they whofe agreeablenefs confifts in their véry 
negligence, fuch as Plutarch in his lives of illuftrious men, 
where, quitting and refuming his fubject every inftant, he con- 
verfes with his reader without tiring him.’ > 


The partiality we complained of appears fuficiently in the 
beginning of the above quotation ; and with regard to the latter 
part of the extract, we can admit the juftice of our author’s 
fentiments only in cafes where the tranflator is capable of dif- 
playing as much judement in the felection of proper paflages 
from the original, as Mr. D’Alembert himfelf hath fhewn in 
his extracts from Tacitus. It would be a dangerous thing, 
however, to truft our hackney tranflators with fuch unlimited 
authority to maim and mutilate refpectable originals. As we 
are on this fubject, alfo, we cannot difpute it without expref- 
fing a third wifh, that the Tranflator had duly attended to the 
feveral excellent rules here laid down for his conduét; a ne- 

ect that is the lefs excufeable, as he has even broken through 

e tules in the very act of tranfcribing them *. 


The fecond piece is a difcourfe fpoken by our Author on his 
admiffion to the French academy; a performance, like moft 


others.of the kind, replete with panegyric and occafional ftrokes 
ef affected oratory. | 


The third piece’ is a very valuable one, containing refle&tions 
on elocution and ftyle in general, We fhall fele& from it the 
following paflage. 


“ Nothing is more oppofite to an eafy ftyle, and confequently 
to a good tafte, than that figurative and poetical language, 
which is charged with metaphors and antithefes, which is call- 
ed, for what reafon I cannot tell, the academic flyle, though 
the moft celebrated members of the French academy have fhun- 
med it with care, and feverely profcribed it in their works, 
We may call it, with more reafon, the ftyle of the pulpit, as 
being ufed by moft of our modern preachers: it makes their 


fermons refemble—not the effufion of a heart penetrated with 


* Fhe Author himfelf, in like manner, in his Effay on ftile and elo- 
cation, is blaming an affeéted mode of expreflion and recommending 
fimplicity ; and while he makes ufe of the following znigmatical turn, 


This maxim is bath true and falfe; proceeding then to unriddle the fen- 
tence, 
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the truths which it wants to perfuade others, but a kind of 
tedious, monotonous reprefentation, where the actor is applaud- 
ing himielf, without being attended to. What fhall we fay of a 
man, who, being about to addrefs us on the things of a world, 
where we are molt interefted, acquits himfelf by a ftudied, 
meafured difcourfe, charged with figures and ornaments ? Can 
this rhetorician appear to us any otherwife, than as acting an- 
infipid and ridiculous part? This is the true pifture of the ge- 
nerality of our preachers. Their declamation feems beneath 
the pious comedies of our miffionaries, which make men of the 
world {mile, and common people weep. Thefe miffionaries 
feem at leaft to be affected with what they deliver, and their 
elocution, coarfe and unpolifhed as it is, produces its effect on 
thofe for whom it is calculated.’ 


The miffionaries, of which our Author fpeaks, appear to be 
of the fame ftamp with fome of our methodift and other dif= 
fenting preachers, whofe extravagant declamations have a much 
more fenfible effect on their hearers, than thofe of more learned 
and regular orators. 


The fourth piece is an Account of the Government in Ge- 
neva. The fifth relates to the Abufe of Criticifm in Matters 
of Religion, and contains a very candid and forcible apelo 
for fuch philofophers whofe fentiments do not coincide with the 
profeffed teachers of do¢trines, faid to be thofe of Chriftianity. 
‘The twelfth fection of this eflay may ferve as a f{pecimen of 
the whole. | 


‘During the reign of the Ariftotelian philofophy, that is, 
for many ages, it was believed, that all our ideas came from 
the fenfes; and it could not be imagined, that an opinion, f 
conformable to reafon and experience, fhould ever be regarded 
as dangerous. It was even forbid, on pain of death, to teach 
a contrary doctrine. ‘che punifhment was, it muft be con- 
fefled a little hard, whether our ideas are derived from fenfe or 
not. It is right all the world fhould live; but the probibition 
and the penalty prove the religious attachment of aur fathers 
to an antient opinion, ** that fenfation is the fource of all know- 
lege.” Defcartes came, and faid, ‘* The foul is {piritual : now, 
what is a fpiritual being without ideas? The foul therefore has 
ideas from the inftant its exiftence commences, that is, it has 
innate ideas.” “This reafoning, joined to the attraétion of a 
new opinion, feduced many fchools ; but they went farther thag 
their mafter. From the fpirituality of the foul, Defcartes con- 
cluded innate ideas; one of his difciples concluded more, that 
to deny innate ideas, was to deny the fpitituality of the foul; 
perhaps they would have made innate. ideas an article of — 
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if they could have diffembled, that this pretended truth was 
only difcovered in the laft century. We have feen theologians 
carry their extravagance fo far, as to maintain, that the opinion, 
which unites our ideas to our fenfations, endangers the myftery 
of original fin, and the grace of baptifm. It is thus, that the 
moft inconteftable maxims in philofophy and the mathematics 
have been attacked, under pretence of their feeming oppofition 
with fome doétrine of faith: befides, it is impoffible to combat 
innate ideas, by the fame weapons of religion which eftablifhed 
it? Muft not an infant, who has the idea of God, as the Car- 
tefians pretend, from the breaft, and even from the womb, al- 
fo know the duties owing to God, which is contrary to the 
firft principles of religion and common fenfe? Will any one 
fay, the idea of God exifts in infants, without being developed ? 
But what are ideas which the foul poflefles without knowing 
them, and the things which it knows without thought, and. 
yet is obliged to learn afterwards, as much as if tt had never 
known them? A fpiritual being, fome may fay, muft neceffa- 
rily have ideas from the moment it exifts. It is eafy to anfwer, 
that this being, in the firft moments of its exiftence, may be 
confined to fenfation ; that a capacity of thinking is fufficient 
to conftitute ‘it immaterial, fince that power, by the confeflion 
of all divines, belongs only to a fpiritual fubftance. But fur- 
ther, to decide in what fpirituality confifts, and whether it be 
the nature of a {piritual being to think, or even to perceive 
always, what diftinét idea have we of the nature of the foul ? 
Let us afk Malebranche, who will not be fufpecéted of confound- 
ing mind with matter. In fine, it is by our fenfes that we have 
the knowlege of corporeal fubftance: It is therefore through 
their means, that we have been taught to regard it as incapable 
of will and fenfation, and confequently of thought: from thence 
refult two confequences ; the firft, that we owe to our fenfa- 
tions and reflections the knowlege we have of the immaterialit 

of the foul ; in the fecond place, that the idea we have of fpi- 
rituality is negative, which teaches what a fpiritual being is 
not, without informing us what it is; it would be prefumption 
to think otherwife, and weaknefs to believe we muft think 


otherwife to be orthodox. 


‘ The foul is neither matter nor extenfion, and yet it is fome- 
thing; though grofs prejudice, fortified by habitude, leads us te 
judge, that what is not matter is nothing, See where philofo- 
phy conduéts us, and where it leaves us !’ 


The ‘next piece contains an Effay on the Alliance (cr con- 
nection) betwixt Learned Men and the Great, and was before 
publifhed in a late periodical work, intitled, The Library. 
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The feventh piece contains, Reflections on the Ufe and Abufe 
of Philofophy in Matters that ate properly relative to Tafte. 
This piece hath been alfo publifhed before, with Mr. Gerard’s 
eflay on the fame fubject. 


The eighth and laft piece contains, Memoirs. of Chriftina, 
Queen of Sweden, whofe extraordinary character is well known 
to moft of our Readers: the anecdotes of this. piece appear to 
be authentic, and the reafoning on them, fenfible and juft, 
but if we are to look upon this piece as a {pecimen of biogra- 
phical writing, it is evident this kind of compofition is not our 
Author’s forte. Indeed, with all his allowed folidity and good 
fenfe, the fuperficial fallies of the Frenchman frequently efcape 
him ; of which’we have given one or two inftances. On the 
whole, however, this may be no defect ; as the phlegm and cau- 
tion of an Englifhman, of Mr. D’Alembert’s degree of under- 
ftanding, might have prevented his throwing out fome ingenious 
hints; which, however hazarded they feem at prefent, may pof- 
fibly lead to fomething more important than they appear to | 
promife, and which are by no means the leaft valuable part of 


thefe mifcellanies. , K-n-k 





The Lives of all the Earls and Dukes of Devonfbire, defended from 
the renowned Sir William Cavendifh, one of the Privy Counjellors 
to King Henry VIII. illuftrated with Refledtians and Obfervatiens 
on the moft frriking Paffages in each Life: Interfperfed with fome 
Particulars of the Lives, Charaéters, and Genealogies of Jeveral 
great and eminent Men, 5 I girs y to erg is os a 
hort account of the Rife, Progre/s, and prefent State of the High 
yet of — 8 Mr. eae of Richmond. Y Bro. 58. 
Nourfe. 


HEN firft we took this curious piece of biography in 
WW hand, we were not a little puzzled’ to conceive how 
fo bulky a volume could be compofed from materials which, if 
our hiftorical recollection did not deceive us, were fo extremely 
thin and fcanty. But we had not gone through many pages, 
before our perplexity was at an end; and we found that thefe 
Lives of the Devonfhire Family, might with almoft equal pro- 
priety, have been intitled the Lives of any other noblemen, their 
cotemporaries. my 


It too frequently happens that men of great reading, are men 
of little thovght. They are induftrious in colleéting materials, 
but injudicious in the ufe and application of them. They are 


unwilling 
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unwilling to omit any thing which they deem curious and ftrik- 
ing, however foreign it may be to the fubjeét before them. 


This appears to have been the cafe with the well meaning 
and elaborate Biographer now under review. Hehas been inde- 
fatigable in fcraping together whatever might contribute to {well 
the bulk of his materials ; but to the tafk of felection and rejec- 
tion, he appears to have been wholly unequal. Had he known 
how to blot out difcreetly, he would have found that what re- 
mained, was too inconfiderable for biographical commemora- 
tion. A life worth recording, will be diftinguifhed by fome 
ftriking incidents, fome remarkable revolutions, or at leaft fome 
entertaining peculiarities, which may render it interefting : 
where there is nothing of this kind, we may indeed draw a cha- 
xacter, but it is abfurd to think of writing a life. 


We will endeavour, notwithftanding, from this digreffive and 
defultory work, to give fuch extracts as may niake the Reader 
better acquainted with the noble family whofe lives are here 
tranfmitted to us, and which, without the help of the Review, 
would never, we apprehend, reach pofterity. 


Our Biographer, in his introduction, traces the genealogy of 
the Cavendith Family from the time of William, commonl 
called the Conqueror. Little more can be faid of them than 
that they lived and that they died; till we come to Sir John 
Cavendifh, who was preferred to the high office of Lord Chief 
Juftice of England by Edward the third, and continued in that 
poft, when Richard the fecond fucceeded to the throne. 


It happened, we are told, that this worthy magiftrate was in 
the country, when Wat Tyler’s rebellion broke out, and the 
vengeance of the rabble was rouzed againft him on hearing that 
his gallant fon, ohn Cavendifh, had lately, in Smithfield, killed 
Wat Tyler, whom they fo much idolized. Fhey ruthed into the 
Houfe where the venerable judge lodged, dragged him from 
thence into the market place of Bury, where they had before 
dragged the prior of St. Edmunds out of his monaftery, and there 
cruelly murdered both by ftriking off their heads. 


After reciting the particulars of the death of Tyler, and equi- 
tably fharing the merit of that event between the Lord Mayor 
of London and Mr. Cavendifh, our author proceeds to the life of 
William, who was created Baron Cavendifh of Hardwick, by 
King James the firft, and afterwards by him promoted to the 
earldom of Devonfhire. On the difcovery of the Bermudas 
Hlands, it feems a grant of them was made by king James to this 
Lord, and others ; and this is the only anecdote which the life 
of this noble peer affords. 
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The mention of Bermudas however has given our author an 
opportunity of drawing breath from the laborious tafk of biogra- 
phy, and of wandering into an account of thefe delightful iflands. 
But left a profe defcription fhould not fatisfy the Reader, he has 
added a poctical one from Waller, who (on mere hearfay tefti- 
mony) fings the beauties of thefe happy iflands, whofe fruit, if 
we believe him, exceeds that of the He/perian Gardens, and 
where, 


With candied plantaines, and the juicy pine, 
On choiceft melons, and {weet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton fwine, 


It is a great pity that the ingenious poem called the Sugar 
Cane, was not publifhed before Mr. Grove finifhed this accourtt 
of Bermudas, as it would no doubt have afforded’ him many 
choice extracts. 


The life of the fecond earl of Devonfhire is as interefting as 
that of the firft. All that we learn of him is that, in his youth, 
Mr. Thomas Hobbes was his tutor, that ** When he had finifhed 
his ftudies at home, he made a tour to feveral parts of Europe, 
and having feen every thing worthy of obfervation,” (What did 
he then, think you Reader? Why, he) ** returned to his native 
country.” amazing ! 


We muft not forget however to add, that ‘ On his firft ap- 
pearance at court, King James was fo pleafed with his graceful 
mein,’ (we all know that King. James loved handfome men) 
‘ that he conferred on him the honour of knighthood.’ What is 
more, he attended Charles the firft, to Canterbury, and affifted 
at the nuptials of that Prince with Henrietta, where he ap- 
peared with that fplendor which does honour to a court on fuch 
folemnities. Nothing more remains, but that he married, diedy 
and was buried; and then in due biographical form and order, 
comes a lift of his children. 


Now for William the third Earl of Devonfhire, who was 
likewife a pupil under Mr. Hobbes, and who ‘ made the tour of 
Europe,’ as his father had done before him: * and having 
treafured up obfervations in the different countries he paffed 


through,’ he, like his Father, very wifély—‘ returned to Eng- 
land.’ 


What ufe he made of this treafure of obfervations, does not 
appear from this account of his life. All we find‘is, that *. On 
the meeting of the parliament in 1640, he was one of the. firft. 
who ftood up for the prerogative,” (much to his honour no 
doubt!) ... And ‘when he faw a party in both houfes too 
{trong for the Kine to contend with, he fupplied the diftrefles 
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of that unfortunate Prince with money, and even fent his owz 
brother to fight in the royal caufe, wherein he loft his life.” (More 
to his honour ftill.) We hope this cautious and affectionate 
conduét was'the fruit of his foreign obfervations. 


We are next prefented with the life of Chriftian Counte/s 
Dowager of Devonfhire, wife of the fecond and mother of the 
third Earl. As to her, fhe was of a fweet difpofition, and a 
good oeconomift; fhe was left involved in many law fuits, 
which fhe put an end to by fuch prudent management, as gained 
her great refpect and efteem from the judges ; which occafioned 
his Majefty one day to fay to her in jeft, Madam, you have all 
my judges at your difpofal. ‘In fhort fhe was a zealous royalift : 
and—‘ As fhe had been a Chriftian indeed, during the whole 
courfe of her life,’ it will eafily be believed that fhe died like 
one. So reft her foul ! we pafs on to Charles Cavendifh 
Efquire, brother to the third Earl of Devonfhire, and the fa- 
vourite fon of the Countefs his mother. 


This indeed appears to have been a high mettled fpark. His 
firft tour was to Paris, where hearing of the French army at 
Luxemburgh, and impatient for fuch a view, which was fo well 
fuited to one of his martial temper, he ftole away to the camp, 
unknown to his governor, but was foon brought back to ‘his 
{tudies. 


The next year he fpent in feveral parts of Italy, and in the 
following fpring, having embarked for Conffantinople, there 
dropped his governor again, and, prompted by curiofity and an 
ardent defire of feeing on the {pot the cuftoms and manners’ of 
different nations, leaving his Englifh fervants behind himy took 
a circuit by land, through Natolia ; from thence went by fea to 
Alexandria and Cairo ; and came, by way of Malta, to Spain; 
and after fome ftay at that court, returned to England in 1641. 


‘ After having paid his duty to the Countefs, his mother, he 
was prefented to ) the King and Queen, and moft gracioufly re- 
ceived by them. As his inclination determined him to arms, 
and the Countefs, in compliance therewith, intending to pur- 
chafe for him Colonel Goring’s regiment of foot, then in Hol- 
land, he went thither to be trained up in the Prince of Orange’s 
army, and when he had made one campaign returned to Eng- 
land, about the end of November 1641, where there was too 
much occafion to exercife his martial ardour, the King having 
been forced by popular tumults and diftractions in the two 
houfes, to retire to York, to which place both himfelf and bro- 
ther haftened to offer their fervice to their diftrefled Sovereign. 





‘ Here our young hero inlifted among thofe noble volunteers, 
who defired to be put under command, to fight in the royal 
caufe 
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tiufe. He made it his choice to ride in the King’s own troop, 
commanded by Lord Bernard Stuart, his near kinfman, brother 
to the Duke of Richmond, and continued in it till the, battle of 
Edghill, in Ogtober 1642, when the King, out of refpe& and 
tendernefs for fuch gallant men, that he might not expofe them 
to equal hazard with the reft of the cavalry, referved them for a 
guard to his own perfon. But Mr. Cavendifh, who valued 
glory more than life, fuppofing this to be no poft of danger, and 
therefore not of honour, prevailed with Lord Bernard Stuart to 
ufe his intereft with the King, that they might be drawn up on 
the right hand of the right wing of the horfe, as moft expofed, 
to which his Majefty, at their importunity, confented. And in- 
deed, as this was a poft of the hotteft fervice, fo it was of the 
greateft fuccefs; whercin Mr. Cavendifh fo diftinguifhed him- 
felf by his perfonal valour, that the Lord Aubigny, who com- 
manded the Duke of York’s troop, being flain, he was pre- 
ferred to that choice before any other, though eminent beth for 
their birth and merit. ) | 


‘ After this, the King, on his offer to go into the North, and 
there raife a complete regiment of horfe, granted him a com- 
miffion, with a promife to make him Colonel of it; which hav- 
ing accomplifhed, he took up his head quarters at Newark, and 
thereby kept in awe many of the rebel garrifons in the neigh- 
bouring parts, and at length became mafter of the whole coun- 
try, infomuch that the royal commiffioners for Lg ifice and 
Nottinghamfhire defired his permiffion to petition the King, that 
he might have the command of all the forces of thofe two coun- 
ties, in quality of Colonel General, which the King granted. 


‘In this command, he beat the rebels from Grantham, gained 
a complete victory near Stamford, and reduced feveral of their 


varrifon-towns, by the affiftance of other brave officers. After. 


many glorious actions, he had the honour of receiving the Queen 
in her march to Newark, who immediately remembered, fhe 
had feen him laft in Holland, and was now extremely pleafed to 
meet him again in England. The Countefs his mother was 
then in the Queen’s coach, whom fhe entertained with an ac- 
count of her ton’s exploits; and her Majefty, in token of the 
great efteem fhe had for him, when fhe was to give the word to 
Major Tuke, gave that of Cavendi/h. 


‘ This brave officer waited on the Queen with a noble guard 
towards Oxford, and in the way, by her confent, took Burton 


_ upon Trent by ftorm, with no fmall hazard of his life: Soun- 


fhaken was his loyalty, that when the royal caufe was declin- 
ing, this only made him more daring’and refolute. In the laft 
action wherein he was engaged, he is faid to have been mur- 
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dered in cold blood, after quarter given by Colonel Berry, who 
made himfelf dear to Cromwel!, by this and fome other aétions 
of cruelty. Another writer tells us, that his horfe fticking in 
the mud, he died magnanimoully refufing quarter, and throwing 
the blood that run from his wounds into their faces. 


© However thefe accounts vary in their circumftances, it feems 
moft probable that fome bafe treachery was ufed in taking away 
fo valuable a life, as may be eafily gathered froma letter, written 
on this occafion by Cromwell, July 31, 1643, to the Committee 
of Affociation fitting at Cambridge, wherein the Ufurper fays, 
in the canting ftile of that age, That it pleafed the Lord to give 
their fervant and foldiers a notable viciory, and that General Caven- 
difh, after a vigorous defence, was flain with a thruft under the fhort 
vibs. Be this as it will, all writers agree with Lord Clarendon, 
that no man could behave more courageoully, nor die in a nobler 
manner.” 


We come now to the life of William the firft Duke of Devon- 
foire, which opens into a wider field, and gives our Author 
more frequent opportunities of indulging his fondnefs for expa- 
tiating and digreffing. In fhort the life of this and the Lives of 
fucceeding Dukes, contain little more than an epitome of Grey’s 
Debates, with occafional extracts from the memoirs and hifto- 
ries of the times wherein they lived, in which there is very little 
materially relative to that noble family. Wherever Mr. Grove 
has found a paflage affording but the moft diftant mention of the 
name of Cavendifh, in it comes, no matter in how abrupt and 
unconnected a manner. ‘The following anecdote, however, 
concerning the firft Duke of Devonfhire, at the time he was 
Lord Cavendifh, may not be thought unentertaining. 


£1669. This year my Lord accompanied Mr. Montagu (af- 
terwards Duke of A/sntagu) in his embafly to France, where an 
affair happened, which might have had very dangerous confe- 
quences ; but our young Lord behaved in fo noble a manner, 
that every circumftance of it fets his perfonal charaé&er in the 
moft amiable light. He had received an affront at the Opera 
in Paris, by fome officers of the guard, who, as it is faid, were 
in liquor, and one of them having particularly infulted him, his 
Lordfhip in return ftruck him on the face; upon which four or 
five of them all drew their fwords, and fell on him at once. Une 
terrified at fo unequal a combat, he made a very gallant de- 
fence, yet he received feveral wounds, and muft have been over- 
powered by his cowardly adverfaries, had not a brave Swifs,. a 
domeftic belonging to Mr. Montagu, caught him up in his arms, 
and thrown him into the Pit; the flefh of his arm, however, b 
the fall, was torn by one of the iron fpikes of the Orcheftra, 
which left a fear, that was vifible to the day of his death. This 
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brave action was reported all over Europe, as much to the ho- 
nour of my Lord, as to the difgrace of the aggreflors. That 
great and able minifter, Sir William Temple, was at this time 
the Englifh ambaflador in Holland, who did, by an elegant let- 
ter, compliment his Lordfhip upon it, by which it fufficiently 
appeared, that Sir William thought that his fpirit and behaviour 
on that occafion were even of national importance, as it gave 
the French the higheft ideas of the Englifh courage. Still it 
muft be obferved, that the French King, when he was informed 
of this matter, ordered the offenders to be imprifoned.” 


This is followed by an account of the proceedings and de- 
bates in parliament, in which his Lordfhip figured as a patriot,, 
and fometimes made a fpeech. But in the reign of James the 
fecond, with whom, as may be imagined, he was no favourite, 
he gave a fpecimen of his fpirit which was attended with incon- 
venient circumftances. But this we need not quote from our 
Author, as it is fully related in our Review for Sept. 1763. p. 
215. Where the Reader will find an account of the Devon- 
fhire family, to which the prefent article may ferve as a fupple- 
ment. 


In 1694, he was raifed to the dignity of a Duke, and as a 
farther mark of the great confidence the King put in him, he 
was feven times, after the Queen’s death, appointed one of the 
Lords Juftices for the adminiftration of public affairs during his 
Majefty’s abfence. His Grace, in fhort, had the fignal honour 


of being the only temporal Peer that was in every one of thefe 
commiffions. 





Our limits will not allow us to enter into farther particulars 
relative to this noble Duke, whofe life takes up above two thirds 
of this bulky volume; of which the greateft part is filled with 
the characters of his cotemporaries, with panegyrics upon them: 
in verfe and profe, with a tedious detail of the progrefs and) fate 
of the exclufion bill, with the thread-bare relations of the feve- 
ral plots of which thofe days were fo.fruitful, with the proceed- 
ings againft Lord Ruffel, Algernon Sydney, Sir John Fenwick ; 
with the fquabble between Marlborough and Harley ; with 
other digreffions upon digreffions:: for it muft be obferved, that 
Mr. Grove feldom mentions any diftinguifhed. perfonage, with- 
out acquainting the Reader what other great men faid of themy, 
and then what other great men faid of thofe great men: fo that 
they fometimes run three or four deep. 


Of William the fecond Duke of Devonfhire, we learn, that 
“he was one of thofe who oppofed ‘the’ occafional’ conformift 
bill, and alfo that of committing the: five Aylefbury men for a 
breach of privilege.’ ‘This is a lucky breathing place for our 
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Biographer, for here he introduces an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Houfe of Commons in the great and well ‘known 
caufe of Abby and White: we muft not omit to obferve that he 
had already related what paffed concerning this famous conteft 
in the Houfe of Lords, in the preceding life. : 


In 1706, his Grace was appointed.one of the commiffioners to 
treat about the union, which gives our Author an accafion to 
expatiate on the bleflings of union; then follows the proceedings 
of the Houfe on that important affair, and we lofe fight of the 
Duke of Devonshire for threefcore pages, till at laft wefind himin 
the capacity of Lord Steward of the Houfhold, to which he was 
promoted by King George the firft. Then we lofe him again, 
and inftead of his Grace’s life and tranfactions, we have the life 
and tranfactions of Oxford, Bolingbroke, Prior, &c. with an 
account of the difagreement between his Majefty and the Prince: 
In all which concerns, his Grace does not appear to have borne 
any, at leaft any confpicuous part; unlefs it be, that on the 24th 
April (no matter what year) * he was admitted to kifs the King’s 
hand, after which he carried the fword of ftate before the King 
to the Chapel Royal.’ All that we find farther concerning his 
Grace, is, that he was appointed one of the Lords Jufticés for 
the government of the kingdom during the King’s abfence, and 
that he was one of the Peers who found Lord Macclesfield 
guilty on the impeachment againft him, which is very extraor- 
dinary to be fure. ‘The mention of Lord Macclesfield leads our 
Author into what he calls a fhoyt account of the Rije and Pro- 
grefi.of the High Gourt of Chancery. 


Under the life of William the third Duke of Devonfhire, we 
have an account of the dreadful fire which confumed his Grace’s 
houfe in Piccadilly, and likewife a very copious defcription of 
his Grace’s fine feat at Chatfworth. So much for the hiftory of 
the Duke’s eftate : as for the hiftory of his life, it is recent in 
every body’s memory. We all know that he was Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, and that he gained great honour by his -pradent 
and popular adminiftration. But our Author takes up above 
threefcore pages to tell us this; for he acquaints us by the way 
what great'man died, what great ‘man was promoted, and then 
he toffes their hiftories into the bargain. ‘ 


_ This volume concludes with fome memoirs of William the 
fourth Duke of Devonfhire, (his prefent Grace). Thefe me- 
moirs confift of ten pages, of which there are not ten lines which 
in the leaft degree concern the noble Duke, and they only ac- 
quajnt ys with his being invefted with the noble order of the 
Garter, and with his promotions to the feveral honourable of- 
fices his Grace hath held.: The reft is a panegyrick on the late 
Lord Hardwick, followed by a character of our late Sovereign. 
Upon 
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Upon the whole, Mr. Grove was * an indefatigable well mean- 
ing compiler, but we can by no means recommend him as a 
writer; neither can we applaud his choice of fo barren a fubject. 
Let not our opinion, in this particular however, be conftrued as 
any mark of difrefpect to the noble family whofe lives are here 
attempted. It fhould be remembered, that the moft amiable and 
refpectable characters are, in general, thofe which afford feweft 


materials for biographical hiftory. R- a 


* Since this article was drawn out, we have been informed, that Mr. 
Grove died within a few days before or after the publication of this 
hiftory ; what will become of his Detached Pieces con.erning Cardinal 
Welfey, time will fhew. 





_ —_— _—— 


The Elements of Agriculture. By M. Duhamel du Monceau, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in France, and Fellow of 
the Royal Society in London, &c. &c. &c. Tranflated from 
the original French, and revifed by Philip Miller, F. R. S. 
Gardiner to the -worfhipful Company of Apothecaries at 
Chelfea, and Member of the Botanic Academy at Florence, 
Illuftrated with fourteen Copper-plates. 8vo. 2vols. 10s, 
Vaillant, 


Duhamel is well known to the learned world, by his 

e learned treatifes on various fubjects, particularly thofe 

upon hufbandry and the improvement of lands ; in which he 
has fhewn an uncommon zeal for the good of his country. » 


In his preface to the prefent work, we are informed, that 
his refolution not to advance any unfupported opinions, obliged 
him, in the fix volumes he formerly publifhed on the culture ‘A 
lands, to make details of many different experiments ; infomuch 
that the fame fac? is fometimes mentioned and fupported by neu 
proofs in every one of thofe volumes. But though this was 
certainly the trueft method of gaining credit at firft; yet, after 
having once firmly eftablifhed his principles, he thought it pro- 
per to connect them, in a more compact work; to lay afide 
feverai pieces he had begun, and to write this Elementary Trea- 
tife, or true Rudiments of Agriculture, in which he has attended 
only to what is abfolutely xeceffary and ufeful.—But though he 
has thought proper thus to abridge the former details, yet does 
the prefent work ftill affords us 


‘ General obfervations on the mechanifm of vegetation ;— 
thie beft methods of breaking up lands ;—wherein confifts the. 
beit tillage, and what is to be expected from it.—Of different 
manures, the means of procuring them, and the beft method 
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of ufing them ;—the choice and preparation of feeds, and the 
feveral ways of fowing them ;—the care that is required during 
the growth of the grain ;—the manner of getting it in, threth- 
ing, cleaning, and “preferving it;—which are the moft proper 
inftruments of hufbandry ;— of the ufe of natural and artificial 
paftures ;—the methods of procuring them ;—the particular 
culture of fome ufeful plants ;—laftly, a detection of fome 
abufes that are an obftacle to the progrefs of agriculture, are in 
generalthe fubjects treated of in thefe two volumes.’ 


M. Duhamel very juftly obferves, that—* We are in no want 
of theori/ts, who, without having any rea/ knowledge in huf- 
bandry, from their defks pretend to trace fyflems, and lay down 
rules to hufbandmen, which, being merely ideal, too often 
lead thofe aftray, who put any confidence in them.’ 


In order to obviate thefe, and the like inconveniencies, the 
Author very judicioufly remarks, in his introduétory obfervations, 
that—*If we would attend methodically to the progrefs of 
agriculture, qualify ourfelves to judge with precifion of the 
culture of lands, and be fully fenfivle of the advantages one 
method poflefles above another, we mutt firft make a general 
examination into the nature of plants, the affiftance they de- 
rive from their roots and leaves, the ufe of their rhea and 
nature of the fubftance that nourifhes them, and that of the 
Jand which furnifhes this nutritive juice.’ The above particu- 
Jars are all treated of in the firft book ; which'contains a fhort, 
but fufficient theory of agriculture, comprehending the chief fun- 
damental principles of that art. <A theory of this fort is certain- 
ly ufeful to fuch as love to give a reafon for what they do; or 
to know what ought to be the confequences of the methods 
they ufe ; whether to rectify them when bad, or put them into 
execution, when demanttrably good and ifefal, But as the 
worthy Author’s intention was to write for the many hufband- 
men that content them/clves with the pradtice of their art, he 
has compried his theo: yina fhort compafs, to have more room 
to enlarge on the pradiical part.—In the fecond book, therefore, 
he treats af the prepa: “ations that are to be made, in order to 
obtain good crops. —* Thefe confit in breaking up the land,. 
if it is not [already] in culture ;—in giving it the neceflary 
plowings, if it has long been in bearing In “fupplying it with 
manures ; in laying it out, or parcelling i it in 4 proper manner ;— 
in making a due choice of feeds ;—in giving them the prepa-. 
rations neceflary to make them fucceed ; and in depofiting them 
properly in the earth ;—and, finally, in extirpating the weeds, 
which ejther rob the corn of its nourifhment, or choak it’— 
Thefe feveral heads are the fubject of as many chapters.—An 
abftract of chap. lil, which treats, of manures, may, perhaps, be 
as 
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as generally ufeful as any.—* To have good crops,’ M. Duha-. 
mel obferves, it is not enough to have plowed the land well, 
but it is alfo requifite it fhould be enriched by good manurese 
Thefe are diftinguifhed into three forts ; . 


1. Manures obtained from the mineral kingdom. 
2. Manures produced from vegetables. 


3. Manures to be got from animal fubflances. 


Under the firft clafs, he enumerates, r. All forts of freh 
earths.—-2. The fcourings of ponds, efpecially if frequented by 
cattle.—3. Sand, though in itfelf barren, is proper to make 
clayey foils fit for plowing,. and for nourifhing grain, either by 
diminifhing their tenacity, or by opening paflages for the wa- 
ter and fun-beams.—4. Quick-lime enriches land, but is not’ 
proper for very light foils.—5. Light lands may-be/mended with 
clay; but al] clays are not proper for this purpofe: the beft end 
to diftinguifh them is to make:a trial on a {mall fpot of ground.’ 
Clay fhould be dug two years before it is fpread upon land, 
that it may be mellowed by the influence of the atmofphere, 
frofts, &°c.—6. Marl is an excellent manure; but is a treafure 
not to be found on every eflate. This manure ‘does not fully 
difclofe its virtue till the third year after it has lain upon land, 
though fome difference may be perceived in the fecond; but 
then it continues in vigour till the twelfth or fifteenth year 5 
after which its virtue gradually decreafes. Marl is’ beft fuited 
to cold moift lands, or damp meadows ; but by no means 
agrees with fuch as are naturally too dry. —7. Foffil-~hells fpread’ 
on land, enrich it much. The good effeé&s of this manure are 
vifible the firft year, and its virtue lafts five or fix. Jt is parti- 
cularly adapted to ftrong foils —8. Peat-afhes, are- good for’ 
either grafs or corn; the virtue of which manure will ‘be: vi- 
fible two or three years.—g. Coal-a/hes are alfo a very good ma- 
nure for paftures; but turf-afhes are fuperior. 


Under the fecond clafs of manures, he mentions the great 
benefits of artificial paftures; and fays, if you have a field to 
which it would be troublefome to carry manure, it is only ne- 
ceflary to fow it with faintfoin or lucerne, which will yield 
plenty of hay for feven-or eight years. ‘The land being for’ 
that time refted and enriched with the leaves and youn 
branches that will have rotted on it, will be in a condition bi 
yielding,’ he fays, ‘ feveral as good crops as if it had even been 
dunged.’—[Here we muft beg leave to diffent a little from M. 
Duhamel ; as we think the mowing plenty‘of hay from a piece of 
ground, for feven or eight years together, without giving, it 
any other affiftance befides the /eaves and young branches which 
may chance to rot onit, will be the moft ready way to impove- 
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rifh it.]—There is, however, he fays, another method [which 
indeed bids fairer for fuccefs] of enriching land by its own 
produce. Sow buck-wheat, tares, clover, beans, and other fuc- 
culent plants; which, if plowed in, when nearly at their full 
growth, and about to bloflom, will ferve as a manure.—In this 
way turnips are of wonderful efficacy; efpecially if eat upon 
the ground by fheep, whofe dung will contribute to its farther 
improvement.— Rotten plants are a good manure, and there are 
feveral methods of difpofing them to. putrefaction. Some cut 
rufhes, heath, &c. whilft green; then fpread them with ftub- 
ble or damaged ftraw, in hollow ways, where the mud is col- 
le&ted, and in ftreets where cattle pafs ; and when half rotted, 
the whole may be ufed upon the land, to good advantage, efpe- 
cially if mixed with dung.—In Bretagne, where ftraw is fearce, 
and dung more fo, they make heaps, compofed of a layer of 
rufhes and another of turf alternately. Thefe heaps remain 
eighteen months or two years expofed to all weathers; when 
the vegetable matter rots, and the whole mixture makes a good 
manure.—He concludes this fection with mentioning fome {ub- 


ftances, which may be of fervice where plentiful.—1. Afhes of * 


vegetables of any kind.—2. Scot, which has a wonderful effect 
on paftures.—3. Buck, or foap-boilers afhes have a good ef- 
fe& on meadows.—4. Tanners bark; or, 5. Saw-du/t, may be 
ufed, mixed with dung or afhes.—6. Hu/ks of grapes, in wine 
countries, or the prefiings of apples in cyder countries, do well 
with dung.—7. The leaves of trees and the cuttings of hedges 
would be good manure, if they were not made ufe of: as fod- 
der for cattle.—[If this is the cafe, where M. Duhamel re-' 
fides, we cannot help thinking there is great occafion for the 
exercife of all his talents, for the improvement of agricul- 
ture, in a country, where the cattle are to be fed as above, 
Artifiiial paflure would, certainly, there be of the greateft fer- 


vice.]—8. The cakes of linfeed, ‘colefeed, ce. after the oil- 


has been extracted, are excellent manure, when ground _ into 
powder :—and fo are, g. All kinds of fea-wreck, the algas, &c, 
when rotted with dung, or burnt for afhes. 


The laft clafs of manures, from animal fubftances, is com- 
pofed of the flefh of dead animals, or the cleanfings of flaughter- 
houfes, &%c. which greatly enrich land ; as do alfo the fhavings 
of horn, &c. as well as cuttings of parchment or leather. 
Near the fea, the fhells of fifth are of good fervice.— But the 
moft common manure is fupplied by the excrements of ani- 
mals, of various forts; and particularly the yard-dung, which 
comprehends the litter ufed under the horfes, cows, &c.—The 


cuftom of folding fheep on land defigned for wheat is excellent, : 
With regard to the ma>' 


though not enough attended to, 
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nacement of the yard-dung, M. Duhamtel advifes that of hor- 
fes and cows to be mixed together; as the latter will enrich 
the former, from which, in return, it receives fo much heat as 
may. be neceflary to promote a fermentation. - It is proper, 
he adds, to put the dung in a moift place, that it may the 
fooner rot; but no great quantity of water fhould be colleé&ted 
in the dung-hole, becaufe too much water prevents any thing 
from decaying ; and particular care Mould be taken that no wa- 
ter runs from the dung-holes ; for, having wafhed the ftraw, 
it will carry off the excrementary part, which is principally 
ufeful for vegetation. When the litter is pes rotted in the fter+ 
corary, he advifes it to be taken out, and laid in a heap, fhaded 


from the fun. ‘This heap fhould be compofed of layers of dung. 


and ftreet-dirt, or the like, alternately; which will thus be- 
come excellent manure. The whole will be much improved, 
if the urine of the cattle be conveyed from the ftables, &c. in 
gutters to the ftercorary ;.or.it maybe received in cifterns, 
and from thence carried out upon the land; the good effect of 
which method, is faid to be very extraordinary. This chapter 
is concluded by the following obfervations upon the probable 
operations of manures, though without determining which are 
moft fo. For, though the advantages accruing from dung. and 
rotten vegetables are too well known to be called in queftion ; 
yet, he fays, ‘it is not known whether they operate by de- 
taining the moifture that is abfolutely neceflary to vegetation ; 
—by loofening the particles of foils that are too compact, that 
the roots may have power to extend ;—by exciting in the bo- 
fom of the earth a fort of fermentation, by ‘means of the fat 
and oily matters they contajn, a fermentation which affifts that 
kind of digeftion by which the nutritive juice of plants is pre- 
pared in the earth ;—or, finally, whether fome parts of dung, 
either oil or volatile falts, do not enter by way of food into the 
fubftance of plants.—It is. then neceflary always to ftick to 
facts, and reafon by experience,’ 


Book III. treats of the diftempers of grain, and the reme- 
dies that may be made ufe of to guard againft many of them. 


Book IV. is upon the fubjecét of getting in grain: previous 
to which, we have fome general obfervations on harveft, as, 
1. The neceflary preparation ; 2. The proper feafon; 3. The 
manner of cutting the corn. Under this laft head, we meet 
with a curious extract from a paper of M. de Lilley on the 
mowing of wheat. But as the fubftance of this paper has been 
already retailed to-the public in feveral of the magazines, and 
elfewhere, we fhall content ourfélves with laying before our 
Readers an important remark made by M. de Lille on the pof- 
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ture of the mower *. ‘In mowing grafs and oats, he obferves, 
the mower traces wo parallel lines with his feet, which he moves 
forward alternately to every ftroke of the fcythe. [But] in 
mowing corn +, the mower’s path fhould be only traced in a 
figle line; becaufe he fhould ftep one foot before. the other, in 
fuch a manner, as that the left foot which is behind, fhould, 
as it were, drive the right foot forward ; a pofture fomething 
like that we put ourfelves in, when, foil in hand, we are about 
to fence.’ 


' The reafon for this difference of pofture was difcovered by 
an accident. M. de Lille employed for mowing his wheat fe- 
ven workmen that came to mow his oats. The third day of 
working five of them were taken ill, and replaced by three 
others ; but this occafioned his having ten fick men at the end 
of the week. He vifited thefe workmen, and enquired into 
their diforder ; fome were feverifh ; but all complained of ex- 
ceffive pains in their left fides. At firft he thought they were 
all ferzed with the pleurify; but afterwards finding reafon to 
conelude their diforder to be only a cramp; he prefcribed reft, 
as the propereft remedy. The next day obferving ‘two 
mowers at work on his corn+, he went towards them, and 
faw that their pofture was the fame as in mowing cats. He 
exclaimed at this aukwardnefs, which he immediately faw was 
the caufe of the firft mowers illnefs.’ He then took one of 
their fcythes, and putting himfelf in a pofture as if he was 
going to mow oats, demonftrated to them, that having, in mow- 
ing wheat, a much greater weight to carry on the fcythe, it re- 
quired a very painful infletion of the body to bear the corn to 
the left. He then put himfelf in the pofture he had obferved in 
fome Flemifhmen ¢, who'had worked for him the preceding. 
year, and fhowed that this was the moft proper attitude for a 
man to exert his whole ftrength, the fway of his body, from 
the right to the left, helping him to bear the weight of the corn 
without any ftrefs on his fides. “The man took his fcythe again, 
and, having: tried this new method, was convinced that it was 
right. This circumftance is related as a demonftration that 








*' We are willing to hope that this remark will be recommended, 
by fuch of our Readers as may have an opportunity of doing’ it, at the 
approaching harveft; when it may be a means. of preferving eafe and 
health to many a laborious workman, if generally adopted, as it feems 
to deferve, 

+. This is the firft time we have feen a diftinétion made between eats 
and coru;—-by what follows, however, we prefume: the Author meant 
to have wrote wheat, inftead.of corn. 

t Who itepped, as above defcrihed, with one foot before the other, 
fo as to trace only a fingle dine with both feet. 
the 
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the ftrongeft and moft robuft workman cannot long ftand to this 
work of mowing wheat, if he attempts doing it in the manner 
in which oats are mowed. 


In order to promote the practice of mowing wheat, M, de 
Lille next eriumerates the advantages which this method has, 
preferably to that of reaping. 1. ‘The work is eafier, and lefs 
fatiguing ; 2. is more expeditious; 3. requires fewer hands ; 
4. employs lads, old women, and men almoft paft labour, in 
fome parts of the work, as gathering the corn, &c. 5. the 
quantity of ftraw is increafed, and the fodder rendered more va- 
luable, by the grafs being mowed up therewith; 6. the grafs 
of mowed fields grows again, and affords excellent pafture after 
harveft, to milk-cows in particular. Hence it follows, that a 
farmer can keep more cattle ; faves his hay, and makes a greater 
quantity of dung; from whence arifes a fuccefs, almoft incre- 

ible. An objection, indeed, has been made, that in a rainy 
year mowed wheats will fooner fprout than others ;—but, we 
are told, there is a very good and eafy way of guarding againft 
that accident, by only difpofing the gavels [fheaves] in a trian- 
gular form ; fo that the head of one gavel may lay on the foot 
of another. ‘ This method is neither tedious nor tirefome ; 
to be done quickly, it: only requires a little dexterity in clofing 
the triangle; the foot of the third gavel may ferve as a bolfter 
for the head of the firft.? We are then told, that the rain in 
the harveft of 1756 was very troublefome ; that a great deal of 
corn fprouted: but that what was laid in this manner did not. 
—The laft chapter of this book treats of houfing and dreffing 


corn. 


Book V. treats of the prefervation of grain, and affords many 
ufeful directions for that purpofe. 


Book VI. gives us the principles and advantages of the new buf- 
bandry ; the general principles of which, we are told, may be 
reduced to two principal objects ;—frequent tillage *, and the 
faving of feed. The advantages of frequent tillage may ap- 
pear from hence; ‘ Let land be ever fo well cultivated in au- 
tumn, when wheat, is fowed, it finks in the winter: the par- 
ticles get nearer together, and the weeds get up, which rob the 
corn of its nourifhment ; infomuch, that when the winter is 
over, the land is nearly in the fame condition as if it had never 
been plowed. It is, however, at this time that the corn fhould 
branch and grow with moft vigour. Itis then in fpring that plants 








* Though the word fi/lage properly fignifies, as here, the ex/ture.or 
flirring of tand by infiruments, in contradiftinétion to manure; yet in 
fome counties tillage is underftood to mean *anure it/elf; and is fre- 
quently ufed in that-improper fenfe. 
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moft want tillage, either to deftroy the weeds, fupply the roots 
with frefh earth in the room of that which they had exhaufted, 
to divide a-new the earthy particles, or to enable the roots to 


extend themfelves with eafe, and to collect a great deal of food’ 


for the plants, which are then in great want of it.’ 


With regard to the advantages of faving the feed; it is ef- 
fential to the new hufbandry, that care be taken not to fow too 
thick, that the roots of every plant may. have room to extend, 
in order to collect a quantity of food.—We are next inftruct- 
ed in the method of praétifing the new hufbandry by hand- 
boeing ; which, in a well-peopled country, where labour is 
cheap, he fays, is very eafy :—[but labour, we apprehend, muft 
be extremely cheap indeed, to render that method at all profit- 
able. ]—To obviate this inconvenience, therefore, we are next 
prefented with a method of pradtifing the new hufbandry with thé 
common implements. 


But here we are warned not to attempt this hufbandry in lands 
that are difficult of tillage; for this method, profitable as it 
may appear, muft not not be undertaken till lands are brought 
into good tilth.——He next gives a /ummary of the neceffary works 
in the new hufhandry, when it is executed with the plow. He fup- 
pofes a drill, a plow proper to work betwixt the rows, and 
a cultivator, to have been provided ; and then directs the diffe- 
rent works to be done with each: but for thefe, as well as 
M. de Lignerolle’s remarks on the practice of the new huf- 
bandry, together with anfwers to the chief objections that have 
been made thereto, we muft refer to the book, wherein the 
Reader will find thofe points very judicioufly handled. 


As the proper cultivation of lands depends much on the 
goodnefs of the inftruments made ufe of; the feventh book 
(which begins the fecond volume) treats of the feveral inftru- 
ments Z. bufbandry, viz. plows of different kinds, cultivators, 
drills, &c. but as the defcriptions of many of thefe cannot be fuf- 
ficiently underftood without the plates; we proceed to book 
VIII. which treats of the culture of different kinds of grain; in 
regard to which, we meet with little more than the ufual me- 
thods. 


Book IX. is upon the fubje&t of meadow and pafture land, 
which being a general one, we fhall give an extract of what is 
faid upon the proper management of natural paftures, or grafs- 
lands.—1. * In the fpring, the ftones muft be picked off, and 
the mole-hills beat down, that the land may lie level, and the 
feythe (if intended for hay) go clofe to the ground.—2, Every 
two or three years manures fhould be laid on them, fuch as 
well-rotted dung, the fcourings of ponds and ditches, afhes, or 
foot, 
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foot.’ Pigeons dung is good to kill mofs and rufhes ; it makes 
the [weet grafs grow apace; but the feathers, which do not rot, 
mixing with the hay, give horfes troublefome coughs. Long 
dung fhould never be laid on paftures; for when the ftraw has 
been wafhed by rain, the grafs raifes it from the ground, and 
mixing with the hay lowers its value.—3. For deftroying mofs, 
it is proper to cut paftures with M. de Chateauvieux’s coulter- 
plough, [defcribed in book VII. feé&t. 9.] and to fpread dung 
upon them in December or January, but afhes not till March *, 
—4. Every time: dung is laid on paftures, it would not be 
ami{s to fcatter the fweepings of hay-lofts, and a little [white] 
clover-feed cn them. ‘Thus managed, they bear the beft grafs 
for hay, and afterwards afford a good rowen for cattle.—It muft 
not be imagined, that natural paftures require neither care nor 
expence; but both will be agen an{wered, according to 
M. Duhamel ; who fays, that, by following the practices here 
recommended, he has had more hay from fix arpents [or acres} 
of land, in his own hands, than his tenants had: from thirty, of 
the fame kind of land.—The beft feafon for cutting grafs for 
hay, he fays, is before the bloom is paft; not only becaufe the 
hay will thereby be better for the cattle, but alfo becaufe a fe- 
cond crop may be had the fame feafon, or at leaft there will be 


very good [after] pafture. 


But when land is not adapted to natural grafs, we muft have 
recourfe to artificial paftures ; which are made by fowing well- 
tilled Jand with certain plants, which grow apace, and yield a 

reat deal of fodder for cattle. ‘Thefe are either annual or pe- 
rennial. The annuals are peas for fheep, vetches, Indian corn 
or maize, rye, and bear or winter barley. ‘The perennial plants 
are faintfoin, lucerne, clover, ray-grafs, &c.—Lucerne, being 
one of the moft valuable plants cultivated for artificial pafture, 
we fhall give an extract of what M. Duhamel fays of it, as 
follows.—‘ Lucerne thrives beft in light lands that have a great 
depth ; it does not fucceed in dry parching foils, nor in‘clay ; 
though it requires fome moifture. If it is hooded, and the wa- 
ter remains long on it, it dies. —Lucerne is foon choaked with 
other plants: it muft therefore be fowed on land quite clear of 
weeds and grafs, and brought into excellent tilth by frequent 





* We cannot help thinking this a great deal too late, to anfwer the 
end defizned, as the warm weather will come on fo foon after, even 
before the afhes can be well wafhed into the ground. We fhould 
therefore rather advife their being fpread upon the land in November, 
when the grafs is eaten down as clofe as poflible ; then the mofs bein 
laid bare will receive the whole force of this hot drefling, which will 
alfo be wafhed down to the roots of the grafs by the winter’s rains, and 
thereby promote their fhoot'ng in the fpring. 
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deep plowings. It fhould be fown in March, for April.} 
Three or four ounces of feed will /pread a fquare perch of twen- 
ty-two feet. But as Lucerne does not thrive in the neighbour- 
hood of other plants; it muft be carefully cleared of weeds ; 
which is moft eafily accomplifhed in the new hufbandry. It fuc- 
ceeds beft, therefore, when fowed in fingle rows, at three feet 
diftance one from another. Every time the lucerne is cut 
(which ae be when in full prime, three or four times a year) 


*the intervals muft be ftirred, to deftroy the weeds, and give a 


paflage to the moifture : and fometimes the intervals fhould be 
refrefhed with well-rotted dung; that of pigeons very proper. 
¢ To have lucerne continue long in perfection, it muft never be 
fed with cattle, but always mowed when the flowers are half- 
expanded.’ 





-——This Book is concluded by an account of roots cultivated 
as food for cattle, viz. potatoes, Jerufalem artichokes, turnips, 
radifhes, and carrots ;—to which we would add parfnips, as in- 
ferior to no other root. 


—Jn Book X. the new hufbandry is applied to the culture of 
feveral kinds of plants; as pulfe, various forts of kitchen-garden- 
plants, and roots ; which are faid to be much more vigorous, 
when cultivated in this manner, than in the common method. 
It is alfo recommended for the culture of flax, hemp, and teafils ; 
for it may be Jaid down as a general maxim, that land intended 
for thefe plants ought to be extremely well ftirred and meliorat- 
ed by plowings and manures, and all along kept clear of weeds ; 
which may undoubtedly be beit effected by what is called the 
new hufbandry. 


Book XI. gives the culture of fome plants fit for dyers ufe; as 
weld, woad, faffron, and madder,—to each of which a diftine& 
chapter is allotted. ‘The laft of thefe being a very material ar- 
ticle to the commerce of thefe kingdoms; and M. Duhamel 
having been very full and explicit in his directions for the ma- 
nagement of it; we heartily recommend what he has faid upon 
the fubjeét, to all who are inclined to cultivate a root of fuch 

eneral ufe in our woollen manufactures, and which we now 

chiefly import from abroad. But though we cannot afford 
room for an abftract of this very important chapter, on account 
of its extraordinary length; yet we hope the following para- 
graphs, (copied from the Conclufion) may induce fome of our 
Readers to perufe the whole, and try the fuccefs of it in our 
own country. 


© After what has been faid on the culture of madder, and on 
the conftruction of kilns and-mills, [for drying and pounding 
it] there is room to hope, that every intelligent planter wil! be 
in 
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ina capacity of raifing a plant, which cannot fail fatisfying 
him for his expence and trouble: it is certainly [too] a capital 
confideration, that madder does not impoverifh land, and that 
the culture, which this plant requires, puts the earth in a ftgte 
of bearing every kind of grain in abundance.’ The follow- 
ing confiderable advantages may be expeéted from the culture of 
madder.—1. A reafonable profit by the fale of the root.—2. A 
confiderable improvement to our lands. —3. The fatisfaction of 
giving employment, and, of courfe, a means of living to fo 
many women and children, as are neceflary. for the proper mas 
nagement of it. 





Book XII. and laft, confifts wholly of reflections on agricul- 
ture :—but as feveral of thefe reflections dare not quite fo per- 
tinent here, in England, as they may have been in France, 
where the Author wrote; we fhall pafs them over, with only 
obferving, that they frequently fhew indifputable marks of 
good fenfe, and a quick difcernment in probable confequences, 
Upon the whole, though M. Duhamel’s ftyle, in this per- 
formance, fometimes appears a little abrupt and unconneéted, 
(owing, perhaps, to its being a kind of abridgment of his for- 
mer pieces) yet it muft be allowed to contain a large fund of 
rural knowledge, and is well worthy the perufal of all lovers of 
agriculture. 





The plates are intended to illuftrate the nature of various 
machines, &c. defcribed, and referred to, in the courfe of the 
work, and appear to be well executed. P 

@ 





—— 


Obfervations on the four Gofpels; tending chiefly, to afcertain the 
Zimes of their Publication; and to iluftrate the Form and Manner 
of their Compofition. By the Rev. Dr. Henry Owen, Rector 
of St. Olave in Hart-ftreet, and Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Oavo. 28, T. Payne. 


HE Author of thefe Obfervations differs, in feveral par- 

ticulars, from the generality of other learned writers up- 
on the fame fubjec&t. His. obfervations, however, appear to be 
the refult of a fincere and impartial enquiry after truth, and, 
confequently, are intitled to a candid and favourable reception. 
The fubjeé is, undoubtedly, important; and if the plan whicti 
he has exhibited be juft in the main, there is, as he obferves; 
a new field of criticitm opened, where,the learned may ufeftilly 
employ their abilities, in comparingthe:fevetal gofpéls foge+ 
ther, and raifing obfervations from that comparative Views 
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He remarks, that the accounts left us by the ecclefiafti¢al 
writers of antiquity, concerning the times when the gofpels 
were penned or publifhed, are too vague, confufed, and difcor- 
dant, to lead us to any folid or certain determination. The 
oldeft of the antient fathers collected the reports of their own 
times, and fet them down for certain truths; and thofe who 
followed, adopted their accounts, with implicit reverence. Thus, 
traditions of every fort, true or falfe, pafled on from hand to 
hand without examination, until it was almoft too late to exa- 
mine them to any purpofe. 


There being, then, according to our Author, but little de- 
pendence placed on external proofs, he enquires whether any 
thing can be inferred from the internal conftruétion of the gof+ 
pels themfelves, and thinks it natural to conclude that when 
the firft Evangelift had penned his gofpel, it was foon publifhed 
and difperfed abroad among the various afflemblies of Chriftians ; 
who would be eager .to obtain a true and genuine account of the 
words and actions of the founder of their religion, that is, of 
thofe things in which they had been inftruéted, and upon which 
their faith was founded. Hence then we may farther con- 
clude, he thinks, that the fecond Evangelift was perfeétly ac- 
quainted with the writings of the firft: and that the third, when 
he wrote, perufed the gofpels of the other two; which he might 
apply, in part, to his own ufe, making what additions he 
thought proper. 


To clear the way to the proof of this, it is neceflary to de- 
termine# ‘Dr. Owen thinks, which of the facred hiftorians is, 
in reality, to be accounted the firf?; which the /econd; and 
which the third; for much depends upon this queftion. He 
obferves, that, * in penning their gofpels, the facred hiftorians 
had a conftant regard as well to the circumftances of the per- 
fons, for whofe ufe they wrote; as to the feveral particulars of 
Chrift’s life, which they were then writing.’ It was this, our 
Author fays, that regulated the conduét of their narration, — 
that frequently determined them in their choice of materials, — 
and, .when they had chofen, induced them either to contract 
or enlarge, as they judged expedient,—in fhort, it was this 
that modified their hiftories, and gave them their-different co- 
dourings. 


Now, if the gofpels were thus modelled, as our Author ap- 
prehends they were, to the ftate, temper, and difpofition of the 
times in which they were written. ‘Then are we furnifhed 
with certain criteria, by which we may judge of their refpective 
dates. For thofe times; whofe aétions accord with the turn of 
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the difcourfes related in the gofpel-hiftories, are, in all probabi- 
lity, the very times, when the go/pe/s were written. 


If we bring St. Matthew’s to this teft, it will manifeftly ap- 
pear, we are told, to have been penned at a time, when the 
church was labouring under a heavy perfecution. For it con- 
tains many obvious references to fuch a ftate; and many dex- 
trous applications both to the injurious, and to the injured party. 
Now the greateft perfecution ever raifed againft the church, 
while it confifted only of Jewifh converts; was that which 
was firft begun by the Sanhedrim, and afterwards continued 
and conducted by Saul, with implacable rage and fury. Dur- 
ing thefe feverities, which lafted in the whole about fix years, 
(wiz. till the third of Caligula, 4. D. 39 or 40, when the Jews 
were too much alarmed about their own affairs, to give any 
farther difturbance to the Chriftians) the members of the Chrif- 
tian church ftood in need of all the fupport, comfort, and af- 
fiftance that could poffibly be adminiftred to them. But what 
comfort could they poffibly receive, in their diftrefled fituation, 
comparable to that which refulted from the example of their fuf- 
fering mafter, and the promife he had made to his faithful fol- 
lowers. ‘This example, therefore, and thofe promifes, St. Mat- 
thew feafonably laid before them, for their imitation and encou- 
razement. For ncw—-towards the clofe of this dangerous pe- 
riod — it is moft likely, our author fays, that he wrote his gof- 
pel; and delivered it to them, as the anchor of their hope, to 
keep them ftedfaft in this violent tempeft. 


The Door now endeavours to fhew that St. Luke wrote his 
gofpel, for the ufe of the Gentile converts, about the year 53. 
—As the Gentiles were far remote from the fcene of aétion, 
and confequently ignorant of Jewifh affairs, it was incumbent 
upon St. Luke, in order to accomplifh what he had in view, to 
trace the fubjeét quite up to its fource, and to proceed thro’ the 
whole of our Saviour’s miniftry in a circumftantial and methodi- 
cal order.—Hence it is, we are told, that he begins his hiftory 
with the birth of John the Baptift, as introductory to that of 
Chrift—that, in the courfe of it, he mentions feveral particu+ 
lars omitted by St. Matthew—and that he is fo cateful in fpe- 
cifying times and places, together with other circumftances of 
facts that were highly conducive to the information of ftran- 
gers; though they needed not to be recited to the Jews, who 
could eafily fupply them from their own knowlege. Hence, 
alfo, it is that he fets before them the genealogy of Chrift, ac- 
cording to his natural defcent,—and carries it up as high as 
Adam, in order to fhew that he was that feed of the woman, 
Who was promifed for the redemption of the whole world.— 
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By the like references to the ftate of the Gentiles, it eafy ts to 
account for his other peculiarities. 


St. Luke, it is farther faid, ftrongly recommended St. Mat- 
thew’s gofpel to thofe for whom he wrote, not by name in- 
deed, but by a better and more common method, viz. that of 


, quoting and copying his words. In order to confirm this aflere 


tion, wh: ich, in the opinion of many, the Doctor fuppofes, 
vill ftand in need of proof, he produces feveral paflages, and 


rcfers to many others. 


He goes on to obferve, that as the gofpel met with fo much 
oppofition, it became the duty of the firft Kvangelifts, in or- 
der to facilitate its way in the world, to accommodate their 
accounts to the temper of the times, and remove the impedi- 
ments that obftructed its progrefs. In confequence of this, they 
were unavoidably led, in the courfe of their narration, not only 
to confirm the truth of the doétrine they meant to eftablifh, 
but alfo to confute the cavils, correét the opinions, and reform 
the practices, of thofe who oppofed it. Hence their hiftories 
became, in the detail, more complex and various than we have 
reafon to think they would otherwife have been; containing 
references to cuftoms and tenets, which, but for the particu- 
lar difpofition of the times, would, in all probability, have had 
no place in them. 


But when the Chriftian religion had gained ground, and the 
controverfies that difturbed it were tolerably fettled, it is in no 
wife unnatural to fuppofe, that fome of its moft faithful and 
ferious profeffors might with to fee the gofpel exhibited in a 
more fimple form: and, without any particular confideration 
to Jew or Gentile, delivered in a manner fuitable to the con- 
dition of the world at large. 


Agreeably to this fuppofition, we are told, (Clem. Alex. 
apud Eufeb. Hift. Eccl. 1. 2. c. 15.) that the Pitan converts 
at Rome requefted St. Mark, with great earneftnefs, to write 
fuch a hiftory for their ufe and inftruCtion. Accordingly, the 
go(pel, which he wrote at their requeft, is evidently, our Au- 
thor fays, a fimple and compendious narrative, divefted of al- 
moft all peculiarities, and pccommocated to general ufe. In 
compiling this narrative, he had little more to do, than to abridge 
the gofpels which lay before him,—varying fome expreffior ns, 
and inferting fome additions, as occafion required. That St. 
Mark followed this plan, no one can doubt, our Author fays, 
who compares his gofpel with thofe of the two former evan- 
gclifts. He copies largely from both ; and takes either the one or 
the other almoft perpetually for his guide. ‘The order indeed is 
his own, and is very clofe and well conneSted. In his account 
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of facts he is alfo clear, exact, and critical; and the-more fo, 
perhaps, as he wrote it for the perufal of a learned and critical 
people. For he feems to proceed with great caution, and to be 
{olicitous that his gofpel fhould ftand clear of all objeétions. 


The Doéior goes on to confider it more particularly ; pro- 
duces many paflages to fhew, that Mark copied from Matthew 
and Luke, and fixes the publication of his gofpel about the 
end of the year 62, or the beginning of 63, the ninth of the 
Emperor, when the church ftood in need of every religious con- 
folation, 40 fupport itfelf under the afflictive weight of a dread- 
fully cruel perfecution. 


The gofpel of St. John, we are told, is to be confidered, not 
merely as an hiftorical narrative, but alfo as a polemic tract, 
defigned to confute the errors of Cerinthus, and other heretics 
of the fame ftamp. In order to underftand the fcheme and dif- 
pofition of it, we muft examine the tenets of Cerinthus, in 
oppofition to which, it is fuppofed, to have been purpofely 
written. ‘This, our Author fays, will not only throw great 
light on particular paflages, but make the whole appear a com- 
pleat work,—regular, clear, and conclufive. 


It may properly be divided, he tells us, into three parts. 
The firft comprehends the doétrines to be maintained; which 
are contrary to thofe of Cerinthus: the fecond contains the 
proofs of thefe doétrines, delivered in an hiftorical manner; the 
third is a Conclufion or Appendix, giving fome account of the 
perfon of the writer, and of the view he had in penning this 
eofpel.—In regard to the date of it, which he endeavours to.de- 
duce from internal marks, he fixes it to the year of our Lord: 6g. 


Towards the conclufion of his work, the Doétor obferves, 
that the gofpels are by no means to be looked upon as fo many 
detached pieces, compofed by perfons totally ignorant of each 
other’s intention ; but rather as one complete, entire fyftem of 
divinity, fupported by the ftrongeft proofs that the fubject is 
capable of, and defended againft all the objections, which either 
Jews or Gentiles, or even its more dangerous heretical pro- 
feflors, could make to the truth and certainty of it. If we 
read them in their proper order, we fhall find them improving 
one upon another, and yet all confpiring to the fame end—to 
a perfect reprefentation of the revealed religion. Each of the 
Authors confulted the writings of his predeceflors, and either 
by addition of facts, explanation of terms, or confirmation. of 
docirine, contributed fomething to the common ftock, and the 
general inftruction of Chriftians. They likewife quoted each 
athers words, and thereby recommended each others hifto- 
ries. A circumftance of great advantage, whatever fome may 
think of it, to the fervice of the Chriftian caufe. For by 
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this. means they became not only mutual vouchers for the 
truth of thefe genuine gofpels, but at the fame time joint-op- 
pofers of all thele /puricus ones, that were impioufly obtruded 
on the world. 
















































The Hiftory of the Difcovery and Conqueft of the Canary Iflands : 
Tranflated from a Spanifh Manufcript, lately found in the Ifland 
of Palma. With an Enquiry into the Qrigin of the ancient Inha- 
bitants. To which is added, a Defcription of the Canary Iflands, 
including the modern Hiflory. of the Inhabitants, and an Account 
of their Cuftoms, Manners, Trade, &c, By George Glas, 
Fiore: 15s. Boards. Dodfley, 


HIS work is divided into two parts; the firft eqntains an 

hiftory of the conqueft and difcovery of the Canary 
Iflands; and the fecond a defcription of them, with:an account 
of the manners and cuftoms of the prefent inhabitants. The 
former, in a tranflation from a Spanifh manufcript, written in the 
ifland of Palma, about the year 1632, by Juan Abreau de Ga- 
Jieneo, a Francifcan friar, a native of the province of An- 
dalufia in Spain. This manufcript, Mr. Glas tells us, lay a 
Jong time in obfcurity, in a convent in the ifland of Palma, 
About three years ago it was fent from thence to the ifland. of 
Canaria, as a prefent to the bifhop of the iflands. ‘I heard of 
this manufcript, fays he, when I was at Tenerife, and imme- 
7 diately wrote to a gentleman in Canaria to procure me a copy, 
H | which he did, and fent to it me. Upon reading the manufcript 





I had the fatisfa€tion to find that it contained a genuine account 
of the conqueft of the iflands and the antient inhabitants, and 
| perfectly agreed with thofe I had often received,’ 


From this manufcript the Author has given us a much better 
and more circumfantial hiftory of the conqueft and difcovery of ] 
thefe iflands, than has hitherto appeared. 


The antients were no ftrangers to the Canaries, which the 
| called the Fortunate Iflands, and confidered them as the feat of 
. the blefled, and the Liyfian fields fo highly celebrated by Ho- 
mer. But after the decline of the Roman empire, they feem 
to have been wholly unknown to the inhabitants of Europe 
till fome time between the years 1326 and 1334, when chance 
difcovered them by means of a French fhip, which was driven 
among them by a itorm. 





This cifcovery making a great noife in Europe the Count de 
Claramonte, a Spanith nobleman, obtained from Pope Clement VI, 
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a grant of thofe iflands, together with the title of King, on con- 
dition of his caufing the gofpel to be preached among the na- 
tives; but the Count dying foon after, nothing was done to- 
wards perfecting the difcovery, till fome Bifcayners and the in- 
habitants of Seville fitted out a fleet of fhips, under the com- 
mand of Ferdinando Peraza, to plunder the Canary iflands, and 
the adjacent coaft of Africa. On their landing in Lancerota, 
one of the Canaries, the innocent inhabitants came in crouds 
to the port to view thefe ftangers, who, inftead of endeavour- 
ing to cultivate an acquaintance with thofe poor defencelefs pa- 
gans, inhumanly let fly a fhower of arrows among them, by 
which fome were killed and others wounded. After this exe- 
crable action they plundered the town of a large quantity of 
goat fkins, tallow, and fheep. ‘They alfo took an hundred and 
feventy prifoners, among whom were Guanarame, king of the 
ifland, and his wife Tinguafaya; and with this booty they 
returned to Spain. 


5 


Several expeditions of the fame kind were made afterwards 
by the Spaniards, till John de Betancour, a native of Norman- 
dy, procured, in 1403, a grant of the Fortunate Iflands, with 
the title of King, from Henry III. King of Caftille ; who alfo 
fupplied him with money to defray the expences of fitting out 
a fleet for conquering them. Accordingly he landed on the 
ifiand of Lancerota, and by a kind and engaging behaviour dif- 
fipated the fears of the inhabitants, who readily accommodated 
him in the beft manner their circumftances would afford, and 
chearfully affifted him in bringing ftones, lime, &c. neceflary for 
building a fort. 

Having thus made himfelf mafter of Lancerota, he foon af- 
ter fubdued the iflands of Fuertaventura, Gomera, and Ferro; 
yet was always defeated in his attempts on Canaria, He, 
therefore, returned to Spain, in order to follicit affiftance ; but 
death interrupted his defign, and his reprefentatives fold the 
conquered iflands, firft to the Spaniards, and afterwards to the 
Portuguefe. 


The Author tells us, that when John de Betancour came in 
queft of thefe iflands, Guadarfia, was King of Lancerota; he 
was defcended from an European, who had been driven by a 
tempeft on this ifland, and his hiftory is related after this 
manner : 


¢ When John I. reigned in Caftille, he was engaged in a war 
againft the King of Portugal, and the Duke of Lancafter, about 
the fucceffion of the crown of Caftille; the Duke, pretending 
that it was his right, on account of his marriage with Donna 
Conftanza, eldeft daughter of Kine Peter. 
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‘ In the courfe of that war, and about the year 1377, King. 
John fent fome fhips, commanded by one Martin Ruiz de 
Avendano, to fecure the coafts of Gallicia, Bifcay, and England. 
This fleet met with a fevere tempeft, which lafted many days, 
infomuch that the admiral’s fhip was obliged to bear away and 
drive before the wind, until fhe arrived in a port of the ifland of 
Lancerota, 


‘ Here the Spaniards landed, and were kindly received by the 
natives, who treated them with the beft that the ifland afforded. 
Don Martin Ruiz de Avendano was lodged in the houfe of 
Quonzamas, the King, while he remained in the ifland. In 
that time he became fo intimate with Fayna, the King’s wife, 
that fhe had a daughter by him named Yco. Her complexion 
Was very fair in comparifon of the natives: when of age fhe 
was married to one of the royal family, who became King of 
the ifland, after Guanarame and Tinguafaya were carried pri- 
foners to Spain, in the fleet commanded by Ferdinando Peraza, 
in the year 1385 or 1386, By this man Yco had a fon named 
Guadaifia. After Guanarame’s death, there was a great dif- 
fention in the ifland, about the fucceffion ; the natives infifting, 
that Guadarfia was incapable of it becaufe his mother was not 
noble, being, as was fuppofed by her colour, the daughter of 
a ftranger, and not of Quonzamas the King, ‘To end the dif- 
pute the council met, and came to a refolution, to fhut up Yco 
with three female fervants in the houfe of the deceafed Quon- 
ramas, and there to {moke them; and. if fhe came out alive, 
ihe Was to be declared noble, and the genuine offspring of 

Quonzamas. Before fhe went to the fmoaky trial, an old wo- 
man advifed her to convey fecretly into the room a. large 
ipunge moiftened with water, and w then the fmoak fhould be- 
cin to be troublefome, to put it to her mouth and noftrils, and 
to breathe in it. Ycotook her advice, which fucceeded to her 
wifh ; for when the door of the room that was fmoaked was 
opened, the three fervants were found ftifled, and Yco alive; 
upon which fhe was brought forth with great marks of honour, 
and her fon Guadarfia was immediately declared King of Lan- 
cerota. This.is the fame whom John de Betancour found 
rcigning on his firft arrival on that ifland.’ 


But is not this account inconfiffent with itfelf? Guanarame 
was carried away captive in 1385, and Martin Ruiz de Aven- 
dano did not land in the ifland till about the year 1377, confe- 
quently Ycocould nat be above eight years old when her father 
was carried away by the pyrates: and yet the Author tells us that 
fhe was of age, and married, before that event. It is alfo faid 
that Yeo’s hufband fucceeded to the throne, on the capuvity of 
Guanarame ; it may therefore be afked, why he did not keep 
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pofleffion of it after his death ? ~ and’ by what’ ‘means the poor. 
inhabitants knew that their King, whom the pyrate Ferdinando 
Pezara-carried away, was actually dead ? 


The double fale of the Canary iflands to. the Courts of Spain’ 
and Portugal, produced. fome, contention, between the two 
crowns; but it was at laft decided in favour :of ‘the. former, 
which, after repeated ftruggles of the inhabitants to preferve 
their liberties, compleated the. conqueft in the. year 1483. 


In this past of the work, the ‘Author has given a very en~, 
tertaining account of the cuftoms, and manners of the antient, 
inhabitants; their religion, commerce and manner of living, 
together with the produce of thefe famous iflands., But as thefe. 
particulars would extend this:article to an inconvenient Jength, 
we muft refer the Reader to the work itfelf, where we pre- 
fume he will meet with ample fatisfaction ;, and proceed to the. 
fecond part, in which Mr. Glas has given a full account of the 
prefent ftate of the Canaries, their climate and produce, toge- 
ther with the method. of living, and the cuftoms and manners 
of, the inhabitants. : , way | 


The Pike, or high mountain, on the ifland of ‘Tenerife has 
long been famous, and greatly noticed by all whothave had oc- 
cafion to pafs by it, and obferve its prodigious height, which 
has been varioufly eftimated by different writers. Some will 
have it to be the higheft inthe, world, while others think it: 
lower than the Alps, or even mount Atlas. We therefore 
prefume that the following. account of this Jofty mountain 
will not be difagreeable to the Reader: efpecially as the Au- 
thor has determined the height of this celebrated pike beyond: 
all contradiction, and made feveral obfervations with regard 
to the natural hiftory, and other curious particulars, in his jour-. 
ney up and down the mountain. 


‘In the beginning of September 1761, about:four o'clock in 
the afternoon, I fet out on, horfe-back, in company with’a 
mafter of a fhip, from Port Orotava, to vifit the Pike. We 
had with us a fervant, a muleteer, and a guide» after afcend= 
ing about fix miles, we arrived, towards fun-fet, at the moft 
diftant habitation from the, fea..this way, which was in a hol- 
low. Here we found an aqueduét of open troughs or fpouts, 
that conveys water down from the head of the hollow. Here 
our fervants watered the cattle, and filled fome fmal] barrels 
with water, to ferye us in our expedition. While they were 
thus employed we alighted and walked into the hollow, which 
we found to be very pleafant, abounding with many trees that 
icnt forth an odoriferous fmell. Near the houfes are fome 
ficlds of maize or Indian corn; in feveral places on this fide of 
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the ifland, the natives have two crops of this grain. Mounting 
again, we travelled for fome time on a fteep road, and got into 
the woods and the clouds juft as it grew dark; we could not 
well mifs our way, the road being bounded on both fides with 
trees or bufhes, which were: chiefly laurel, favine, and brefos 
or brufh-wood: having travelled about a mile, we came to the 
upper edge of the wood above the clouds, where we alighted, 
made a fire, and fupped ; fome time after we lay down to fleep 
under the bufhes. About half'an hour after ten, the moon 
fhining bright, we. mounted again, and travelled. flowly two 
hours, through an exceflive bad road, refembling ruins of ftone 
buildings fcattered over the fields, After we got out of this 
road, we came upon {mall, light, white pumice-ftone like peas 
or fhingle. -Here we rode at a pretty good pace for near an 
Hour. The air now began to be very fharp, cold, and pierc- 
ing, and the wind blew ftrong about fouth-weft or weft-fouth- 
weft. Our guide advifed us to alight here, as it was a conve- 
nient place, and reft till four or five in the morning. We fol- 
lowed his counfel, and entered into a cave, the mouth of which 
was built up to about a man’s height, to prevent the wind and 
cold from getting in. Near this place we were fo lucky as to 
find fome dry withered retamas, which was the only fhrub or 
vegetable we faw hereabout ; with thefe we made a great fire 
to warm ourfelves, and then fell afleep; but’ were foon awaked 
by an itching of the fkin, which we imagined proceeded from 
fleas, but was owing to the cold thin air, want of reft, and fleep- 
ing in our cloaths ; a thing I have known happen to people 
on fuch expeditions. We pafled away the time here as well as 
we could ; but while we crept fo near the fire that one fide 
was almoft fcorched, the other was benumbed with cold. 





’ € About five in the morning we mounted again, and travelled 
flowly about ‘a mile, for the road here was rather too fteep for 
travelling on horfe- back, and our horfes were now fatigued. At 
laft we came among fome great loofe rocks, where was a fort of 
cottage built of loofe ftones: the name of this place, our guide 
told us, was Eftancia de los Ingleffes, (i. e. the Englifh Pitch- 
ing-place) fo called, I imagine, from fome Englifh people reft- 
ing there, on their way to vifit the Pike, for none go that 
journey but foreigners, and fome poor people of the ifland, 
who earn their bread by gathering brimftone; the Spanifh 
gentry having no curiolity of this kind. Here we alighted 

gain, the remainder of our way being too fteep for riding, 
and left one of our fervants to look after the cattle; and then 
proceeded on our journey afoot. We walked hard to get 
ourfelves a heat, but were foon fatigued by the fteepnefs of 
the road, which was alfo loofe and fandy, When we-got to 
the 
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the top of this rifing or hill, we came to a vaft number of 
loofe great ftones, whofe furfaces were flat: each of thofe 
ftones or rocks was, on a medium, about ten feet every way. 
This road was not fo fteep as the other, but we were obliged 
to travel a confiderable way over the rocks,. leaping from one to 
another, for they were not quite all clofe to each other. Among 
thefe is a cavern, where is a well, or. natural refervoir, into 
which we defcended by a ladder, which the poor people placed 
there for that purpofe. This cavern is fpacious within, being 
almoft ten yards wide, and twenty in height: all the bottom of 
it, except juft at the foot of the ladder, is covered with water, 
which is about two fathoms deep, and was then frozen to- 
wards the inner edges of the cave: we attempted to drink of 
this water, but could not, by reafon of its exceflive coldnefs ; 
however, our guide filled a bottle, which he had purpofely 
brought from the Eftancia. After travelling about a quarter 
or half a mile upon the great ftones or rocks, we came to the 
bottom of the real Pike, or fugar-Joaf, which is very fteep; and 
to add tothe difficulty of afcending, the ground is loofe and 
gives way under the feet, and confequently extremely fa- 
tiguing. For although the length of this eminence is not 
above half a mile, yet we were obliged to ftop aid take breath, 
I believe, thirty times: at laft we got to the top, where we 
Jay about a quarter of an hour to reft ourfelves, being quite 
fpent with fatigue. When we left the Eftancia in the morn- 
ing, the fun was juft emerging from the clouds, which were 
{fpread out under us at a great diftance downwards, appearing 
like the ocean. Above the clouds, at a vaft diftance to the 
north, we faw fomething black, which we imagined to be the 
top of the ifland of Madeira. We took the bearings of it bya 
pocket-compafs, and found it to be exaétly in the direétion of 
that ifland from Tenerife; but before we got togtop of the 
Pike it difappeared. We faw from hence the tops of the iflands 
Palma, Gomera, Hierro, and Gran Canaria; they feemed to be 
quite near, but we could neither perceive Lancerota or Fuerta- 
ventura, becaufe they are not high enough to pierce the clouds. 
Unfortunately we did not find the air quite clear and free from 
clouds, otherwife I know not but we might have feen Ma- 
deira, Porto Santo, and even the neareft part of Mount Atlas, 
which is about an hundred leagues diftant from hence; for 
although I faid before, that viewing the Pike from the ocean, 
it could not be diftinguifhed from the fky, farther off than an 
hundred and fifty or an hundred and fixty miles; yet it muf 
be obferved, that the air above the clouds is by far thinner, 
more pure, and freer from vapours than the air below; for be- 
fore we came to the Eftancia de los Ingleffes, we obferved the 
moon and flars to fhine with uncommon brightnefs; befides, 
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the fpherical figure of the earth could not prevent our feeing 
mount Atlas, becaufe its fummit and that of Tenerife, by 
reafon of their immenfe height (although fo far afunder) would 
yet be far exalted above the horizon. But whether or not vi- 
fion extends fo far as what I am now hinting, I leave to others 
to determine. 


‘ After we had refted fome time, we began to look about and 
obferve the top of the Pike. It’s dimenfions feemed to be ex- 
actly defcribed by Mr. Eden, whofe journey to the Pike we find 
related in fome of our accounts of the Canary Iflands. He fays 
the length is about an hundred and forty yards, the breadth an 
hundred and ten. It is hollow, and fhaped within like a bell 
fubverted. From the edges or upper part of this bell, or caul- 
dron, as the natives call it, to the bottom, is about forty yards, 
In many parts of this hollow we obferved fmoke and fteams of 
fulpHur iffuing forth in puffs. “I’he heat of the ground in fome 
particular places was fo great as to penetrate through the foles 
of our fhoes, Seeing fome fpots of earth or foft clay, we tried 
the heat with our fingers, but could not thruft them in farther 
than half an inch; for the deeper we went, the more intenfe we 
found the heat. We then took our guide’s ftaff, and thruft it 
into a hole or porous place, where the fmoke feemed to be 
thickeft, and held it there about a minute, and then drew it 


‘out, when we found it burned to charcoal. We gathered here 


many pieces of moft curious and beautiful brimftone of all co- 
Jours, particularly azure blue, green, violet, yellow, and fcarlet, 
But what chiefly engaged the attention of my companion, was 
the extraordinary and uncommon appearance of the clouds be- 
low. us, at a great diftance ; they feemed like the ocean, only 
the furface of them was not quite fo blue and fmooth, but had 
the appearance of very white wool; and where this cloudy 
ocean, as I may call it, touched the fhore, it feemed to foam 
like billows breaking on the fhore. When we afcended throuch 
the clouds, it was dark; but when we mounted again, between 
ten and eleven, the moon fhone bright; the clouds were then 
below us,: and about a mile diftant: we took them for the 
ocean, and wondered to fee it fo near; nor did we difcover our 
miftake until the fun arofe. When we defcended to the clouds, 
in.returning from the Pike, and entered within them, they ap- 
peared to us as a thick fog or mift, of the confiftence of thofe 
we frequently fee in England: all the trees of the fare-men- 
tioned woods, and our cloaths, were wet with it. 


¢ The air on the top of the Pike was thin, cold, piercing, 
and of a dry parching nature, like the fouth-eafterly winds 
which I have felt.in the great defart of Africa, or the Levanters 
jn the Mediterranean; or eyen not unlike thefe dry eafterly 
winds 
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winds which are frequent.in the northern parts of Europe, in 
clear weather, in the months of March or April. 


‘In afcending the higheft part of the mountain, called the 
Sugar-loaf, which is very fteep, our hearts panted and béat ve- 
hemently, fo that, as I obferved before, we were obliged to reft 
above thirty times, to take breath; but whether this was owing 
to the thinnefs of the air caufing a difficulty of refpiration, or to 
the uncommon fatigue which we fuffered in climbing the hill, I 
cannot determine ; but believe it was partly owing to the one, 
and partly to the other. Our guide, a flim, agile, old man, was 
not affeted in the fame manner with us, but climbed up with 
eafe, like a goat; for he was one af thofe poor men who earn 
their living by gathering brimftone in the Cauldron and other 
volcanos, the Pike itfelf being no other, though it has not burned 
for fome years paft, as may be plainly underftood by the nature 
of its fubftance ; and indeed all the top of the ifland fhews evi- 
dent marks of fome terrible revolution that has happened in Te- 
neriffe ; for the fugar-loaf is nothing elfe than earth mixed with 
afhes and calcined ftones, thrown out of the bowels of the earth: 
and-the great fquare ftones, before defcribed, feem to have been 
thrown out of the cauldron or hollow of the Pike, when it was a 
voleano. The top of the Pike is inacceffible in every way but 
that by which we went up, viz. by the eaft-fide. It’s fleepeft 
part is on the north-weft, towards Garrachica. We tumbled 
fome loofe rocks down from that quarter, which rolled a vatt way, 
till we loft fight of them. 


‘ Having furveyed every thing worthy of obfervation, we re- 
turned to the Eftancia, where our horfes were left; the whole 
time {pent in defcending from the top of the Pike to this place 
was only half an hour, although the afcent took us up about two 
hours and ahalf. It was now about ten in the morning, and 
the fun fhone fo exceffively hot as to oblige us to take fhelter in 
the cottage; being exceedingly fatigued, we lay down there, in- 
tending to fleep, but could not for the cold, which was fo in- 
tenfe under the fhade, that we were obliged to kindle a fire to 
keep ourfelves warm. 


‘ After taking fome repofe, we mounted our horfes about 
noon, and defcended by the fame way that we went up, and 
came to fome pines, fituated above the clouds: between: thefe 
pines and the Pike grows no herb, fhrub, tree, or grafs, except- 
ing the forementioned retama. About five o’clock in the even- 
ing we arrived at Orotava, not having alighted by the way to 
ftop, only fometimes to walk where the road was too fteep for 
riding. .The whole diftance we rode in the five hours fpent in 
coming down from the Eftancia to Orotava, we computed to be 
about 
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about fifteen Englifh miles, travelling at the rate of three miles 
an hour: fuppofe we then dedué five of thefe for windings and 
turnings, the diftance from the fea to the Eftancia, in a ftrait 
line, will be about ten miles; which, if carefully compared with 
the afcent of the road, I reckon will make the perpendicular 
height of the Eftancia to be about four miles; to which add 
a mile of perpendicular height from thence to the Pike, the 
whole will be about five Englifh miles: I am very certain [ 
cannot be miftaken in this calculation above a mile either way. 
There is no place in the world more proper for an obfervatory 
than the Eftancia: if a commodious warm houfe or cottage was 
built upon it, to accommodate aftronomers while the moderate 


weather continues, viz. all July, Auguft, and September, they 


might make their obfervations, take an account of the wind and 
weather of the region above the clouds, and remark their nature 
and properties. But if any perfon intends to vifit the Pike, I 
would advife him to wait for fine clear weather, carry’a good 
tent, plenty of water, and fome provifions along with him, 
that he may be enabled to remain at the Eftancia four or five 
days ; in which time he might go twice or thrice to the top of 
the Pike, and make his obfervations at leifure.’ 


The ifland of Hierro has been long famous in hiftory for a 
tree, which diftills water from its leaves. This phcenomenon 
is by fome reprefented as miraculous, while others deny the 
exiftence of it... Our author tells us that there is a€tually fuch 
a tree in the ifland, and that its leaves conftantly diftil a quan- 
tity of water fufficient for every creature in the ifland. It is 
fituated on the top of a rock, at the extremity of a narrow 
gully or gutter, about a league and a half long, which com- 
mences at the fea. This famous tree is about three feet in dia- 
meter, thirty feet high, and the circumference of all its branches 
one hundred and twenty. The latter are remarkably thick and 
extended, and the longeft about an ell from the ground. Its 
fruit refembles the acorn, and taftes fomething like the kernel 
of a pine-apple *, but is fofter and more aromatic. ‘The leaves 
refemble thofe of the laurel, but are longer, wider, and more 
curved ; they come forth in a perpetual fucceffion, fo that the 
oe is always green. On the north fide of the trunk are two 

rge cifterns of rough ftone, each twenty feet fquare, and twelve 
deep: one contains water for the drinking of the inhabitants, 
and the other that which they ufe for their cattle, &c. Every 
morning, near this part of the ifland, a cloud or mift arifes 
from the fea, which the fouth and eafterly wind force againft 
the fteep cliff, fo that the cloud having no vent by the gutter 
already mentioned, gradually afcends it, and from thence ad- 


* Not the anana, but the fir, or pine-apple. 
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vances flowly to the extremity of the valley, where it is ftopped 
by the front of the rock which terminates the valley, and then 
refts on the fpreading branches and thick leaves of the tree ; 
whence it diftils in drops during the remainder of the day. 
Other trees, feveral of which grow near it, perform the fame 
office, and the inhabitants fave {ome water from them, though 
much lefs than from the fountain tree, which they call ‘Till. 
This tree yields moft water when the Levant or eafterly winds 
have prevailed for fome time; it being ‘only by thefe winds that 
the clouds or mifts are driven to it from the fea. 


We fhall conclude our account of this performance with the 
defcription Mr. Glas has given us of the manners and cuftoms 
of the prefent inhabitants, referring the reader to the work itfelf 
for a more particular account of thefe celebrated iflands, 


‘ The natives of thefe iflands, although their deportment is 
grave, are extremely quick and fenfible. ‘The women are re- 
markable for their vivacity and fprightly converfation, which far 
exceeds that of the French, Englifh, or other northern nations. 
This agreeable lively humour is not peculiar to the inhabitants 
of thofe iflands, but is common to thofe of the temperate coun~ 
tries, particularly the northern part of Africa. 


‘ The Baron de Moniefquieu has been very particular in tell- 
ing us what effect the air and climate has upon the temper and 
genius of the inhabitants of different countries ; but although no 
attentive traveller can be perfuaded to agree with him in his no- 
tions of thefe things, yet we may venture to aflert with truth 
that the natives of the temperate climates are naturally endowed 
with more fenfe, penetration, and quicknefs of apprehenfion, 
than thofe of the countries fituated to the fouthward of them: 
for, to whatever caufe it may be owing, it is certain that the 
northern nations, Blacks, and Indians, are a heavy, phlegmatic, 
and ftupid people, when compared with the Libyans, Arabs, 
Spaniards, and Canarians: but this difference cannot be fo well 
obferved as in fuch of thefe people as have not had the advantage 
of education, but are left entirely to nature. 


‘ The great families in thofe iflands would be highly offended 
if any one fhould tell them that they are defcended from the 
Moors, or even the ancient inhabitants of thefe iflands; yet I 
imagine it would be no difficult matter to prove, that moft of 
their amiable cuftoms have been handed down to them from thofe 
people, and that they have inherited little elfe from the Gothic 
fide but barbarity.. Yet the Canarian gentry, and all the Spa- 


a are proud of being thought to have defcended from the 
oths. 


‘ The gentry of thefe iflands boaft much of their birth, and 
with 
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with reafon ; for they are defcended from fome of the beft fa- 
milies in Spain. It is faid that the Count of Gomera is the true 
heir to the honours of, the houfe of Medina Celi, but is not 
able to affert his juft title, becaufe of the great influence the pre- 
fent Duke has at the court of Madrid, from his immenfe for- 
tune. ‘Ihe gentry here have fome privileges, which I cannot 
fpecify, but they are trifling. I remember when a Scots gentle- 
man of family, a phyfician in Canaria, wanted to obtain the 
rank of nobility in that ifland, he was obliged to produce a cer- 


tilicate from his native country, that there had never been a 


butcher, taylor, miller, or porter in his family. This was not 
very difficult to procure, as he came from a remote part of the 
Highlands of Scotland, where very few follow any handicraft. 
It is not to be wondered at, that the trade of a butcher 
fhould not be efteemed, or that of a taylor, which laft is a pro- 
fefion rather too effeminate for men to be employed in, -but 
why millers and porters fhould be held in contempt, is hard to 
huagine ; efpecially the former, who are an inoffenfive fet of 
men, and abfolutely neceflary in almoft every country > it is 
truce, indeed, that here they are great thieves, for each family 
fends its own corn to the mill, where, unlefs it is narrowly 
Jooked after, the miller generally makes an handfome toll. I 
have been informed, that, when any perfon is to fuffer death, 
and the proper executioner happens to be out of the way, the 
officers of juftice may feize the firft butcher, miller, or porter 
they can find, and compel him to perform that difagreeable 
office. 


« I remember, that once when I touched at the ifland of Go- 
mera, to procure frefh water, I hired fome miferable, poor, ragged 
fifhermen, to fill our cafks and bring them on board: fome time 
after, I went to the watering-place to fee what progrefs they 
had made, when I found the cafks full, and all ready tor rolling 
down to the beach, with the fifhermen ftanding by, converfing 
together as if they had nothing todo. I reprimanded them for 
their floth in not difpatching the bufinefs I employed them in ; 
when one of them, witha difdainful air, replied, ** What do you 
take us to be, Sir? do you imagine we are porters? no, Sir, we 
are feamcn.” Notwithitanding all my intreaties, and promifes 
of reward, I could not prevail on any of them to put their hands 
to the cafks to roll them to the water-fide, but was odliged ta 
hire porters. 


f * In another voyage I happened to have feveral Canarian fea- 
men on board, among whom was a boy from Palma, who had 
been a butcher's apprentice or fervant; the feamen would not 
eat with him for a long time, until | came to underftand it, 

wher 
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when I obliged them to mefs all together, though my order was 
not obeyed without much grumbling and difcontent. 


¢ Another time, a patron of one of the Canary fifhing-boats 
came aboard our fhip, on the coaft of Barbary, and breakfatted 
with us ; befides ourfelves, there were then at table a Jew (our 
interpreter) and a Moor; when the patron (or mafter of the 
bark) took me afide, and gravely reprimanded me for bringing 
him into fuch bad company; ‘* For (added he) although I am 
obliged by neceffity to earn my bread by the fifhery on this coaft, 
yet Lam an old Chriftian of clean blood, and {corn to fit in 
company with many in San¢éta Cruz who are called gentlemen, 
yet cannot clear themfelves from the charge of having a mixture 


of Jewith and Moorifh blood in their veins.” 


‘ The gentry of thefe iflands are commonly poor, yet ex- 
tremely polite and well bred. ‘Ihe peafants and labouring poor 
are not without a confiderable fhare of good manners, and have 
little of that furly rufticity which is fo common among the lower 


kind of people in England; yet they do not feem to be abafhed 
or afhamed in prefence of their fuperiors. 


‘ The fervants and common people are exceffively addicted to 
pilfering, for which they are feldom otherwife punithed than by 
being turned off, beaten when detected, or imprifoned fora 
fhort time. Robberies * are feldom or ever committed here; but 
murder is more common than in England, the natives of thefe 
iflands being addicted to revenge. .1 do not remember to have 
heard of any duels among them, for they cannot comprehend 
how a man’s having courage to fight, can atone for the injury 
he hath done his antagonift.— The confequence of killing a man 
here, is that the murderer flies to a church for refuge, until he 
can find an opportunity to efcape out of the country : if he had 
been greatly provoked or injured by the deceafed, and did not 
kill him premeditately, or in cold blood, he will find every body 
ready to affift him in his endeavours to efcape, except the near 
relations of the murdered perfon. Neverthelefs quarrels are not 
fo frequent here as in England ; which may in part be owing to 
the fatal confequences they are attended with, or the want of 
coffce-houles, taverns, or other public houfes; and alfo by rea- 
fon of the temperance of the gentry in drinking, and their po- 
lite beKhaviour, with the little intercourfe there is among them. 


‘ The common people do not fight together in public like the 
Englifh ; but if one perfon offends another, fo as to put him 
in a violent paffion, the injured party, if he is able, takes ven- 
geance on the aggreflor in the beft manner he can, without re- 
gard to what we call fair play, until fuch time as he thinks he 


* This is ftrange, if as Mr, Glafs fays, the common people are fo 
addiéted to pilfering. ) 
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has got fufficient fatisfaction equal to the injury received : but 
quarrelling in publick is looked on as highly indecent, and 
therefore does not often happen. 


‘ The natives of thefe iflands are temperate in their eating 
and drinking. If a gentleman was to be feen drunk in public, 
it would be a lafting ftain on his reputation. I am informed, 
that the evidence of a man who can be proved a drunkard, will 
not be taken in a court of juftice; therefore all people here, 
who have a ftrong inclination to wine, fhut themfelves up in 
their bed-chambers, drink their fill there, then get into bed and 
fleep it off, 


‘ The gentry are extremely litigious, and generally entangled 
in intricate and endlefs Jaw-fuits. 1 happened to bein a no- 
tary’s office, in the ifland of Gomera, where obferving huge 
bundles of papers piled upon the fheives, I enquired of the no- 
tary if it was poffible that all the law bufinefs of that little ifland 
could fwell to fuch a quantity of writings ? he replied, that he 
had almoft twice as much piled up in two cellars; and faid 
there was another of his profeffion in the fame place, who had 
as much if not more bufinefs than him(elf. 


© People of all ranks in thefe iflands are of an amorous difpo- 
fition ; their notions of love are fomewhat romantic, which may 
be owing to the want of innocent freedom between'the fexes ; 
yet I never could obferve that the natives here are more jealous 
than the Englifh or French, although they have been fo repre- 
fented by thefe nations. ‘The truth of the matter is, that in 
every country, cuftom has eftablifhed between the fexes certain 
bounds of decency and decorum, beyond which no perfon will 
£0, without a bad intention: for inftance, freedoms are taken 
with women in France, which are there reckoned innocent ; 
but would not be fuffered by ladics in England, who have any 
regard for their virtue or reputation: again, in England vir- 
tuous women allow men to ufe fuch freedoms with them, as no 
virtuous woman in thefe iflands could bear with: yet in France 
there are no more loofe women, in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, than in the Canary iflands. 


‘ Young people here fall in love at fight, without having the 
leaft acquaintance with the beloved object. When the parties 
agree to marry, and find their parents averfe to their union, they 
inform the curate-of the parifh of the affair, who goes to the 
houfe where the girl lives, demands her of her parents or guar- 
dians, and endeavours to bring them to agree to her marriage ; 
but if they will not be perfuaded to give their confent, he takes 
her away before their faces, without their being able to hinder 
him, and depofites her in a nunnery, or with fome of her rela- 
tions, until he marrics them. 
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- © J am informed that it is not uncommon for a lady here to 
fend to a man, and make him an offer of her perfon in an ho- 
nourable way; if he does not think proper to accept of her 
offer, he keeps it fecret till death; if he fhould do otherwife, 
he would be looked upon, by all: people, in the moft deteftable 
and defpicable light. Young men are not permitted to court 
young girls when they have no intention to marry them ; for 
if 2 woman can prove the man has, in the leaft inftance, en- 
deavoured to win her affections, fhe can oblige him to marry 


her. 


‘ I do not remember to have ever failed from the Canary 
iflands without being ftrongly importuned to allow young fellows 
to embark with me, who were under promife of marriage, and 
wanted to forfake their Miftrefles. I faw a man.of Orotava, 
who, fome years before, had lived at Gomera, where he courted 
a girl, and gained her confent to be his wife ; but fuddenly re- 
penting of what he had done, and finding no other means of 
getting away from her, he took the advantage of the firft weft- 
erly wind, and boldly embarked in an open boat, without oars, 
fails, or rudder, and launched into the ocean; he was driven 
before the wind and feas for two days and nights, when at laft 
he drew near the rocky fhore adjacent to Adehe in Tenerife, 
where he muft have perifhed, had it not been for fome fither- 
men, who, perceiving his boat, went off, and brought her to 
a fafe harbour. 


‘ This law, obliging people to adhere to their love engage- 
ments, like many other good laws, is abufed; for by means of 
it, loofe- women, who have not loft their reputation, often lay 
{nares to entrap the fimple and unwary; and worthlefs ambiti- 
ous young men, form defigns upon Ladies fortunes, without 
having the leaft regard for their perfons: although it muft be 
owned, there are few mercenary Lovers in this part of the 
world, their notions of that paflion being too refined and ro- 
mantic, to admit the idea of making it fubfervient to intereft 
or ambition. 


‘ A young Lady in one of thefe iflands, fell deeply in love 
with a Gentleman, and ufed every art fhe was miftrefs of, to 
captivate his heart; but in vain; at laft, being hurried on by 
the violence of her paffion, which rendered her quite defperate, 
fhe made ufe of the following ftratagem, to oblige him to marry 
her. She profecuted him upon a promife of marriage, which 
fhe pretended he had made to her, and fuborned witnefles, who 
{wore they had feen him in bed with her. The evidence ap- 
peared fo clear to the Court, that, without the leaft hefitation, 
it gave fentence for the Plaintiff, compelling the Defendant to | 

2 marry 
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marry her. With this unjuft fentence he was obliged to com 
ply, though with the utmoft regret ; for as the Lady had fhewn 
fo little regard for her reputation, as to fwear falfely to her own 
fhame, he could look upon her in no other light, than that of a 
Joofe and abandoned woman: however, he was agreeably dif- 
appointed, and had all poffible reafon to believe fhe was a vir- 
gin. Being amazed at her ftrange conduct, he entreattd her to 
unravel the myftery of her unaccountable behaviour; ‘¢ For 
(faid he) you muft be fenfible that I am innocent of what you 
have fworn againft me.” She frankly owned the whole affair ; 
and added, for-an excufe, that fhe would rather have lived in 
hell, than not to have obtained the object of her love. Upon 
this declaration, he gencroufly forgave her, and they afterwards 
lived happily together. 


¢ Generally fpeaking, there are more unhappy marriages here, 
than in thofe countries where young people have more accefs to 
be acquainted with one another’s dilpofitions, before they agree 
to live together for life. In countries where innocent freedoms 
fubfift between the fexes, Lovers are generally not fo blinded 
with paffion, that they cannot perceive their Miftrefles are mor- 
tal, and partake of human frailty; confequently refolve to put 
up with fome failings: but this thought never enters into the 
imagination of a romantic Lover. 


‘ Gentlemen here get up by day-break, or at fun-rifing, and 
commonly go to church foon after, to hear mafs; at eight or 
nine in the morning they breakfaft on chocolate. The Ladies 
feldom go to mafs before ten o’clock in the forenoon; but the 


‘women fervants generally attend it about fun-rifing. At the 


elevation of the Hoft, which is commonly a little before noon, 
the bells toll, when all the men who happen to be in the ftreets, 
‘or within hearing of. them, take off their hats, and fay, ** I 
adore thee, and praife thee, body and blood of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift, fhed on the tree of the crofs, to wafh the firs: of the 
world.” 


¢ At noon every body goes home to dinner, when all the 
ftreet-doors are fhut, until three in the afternoon.” In Gentle- 
men’s houfes, the firft difh which is put on the table, contains 
foup, made of beef, mutton, pork, bacon, carrots, turneps, 
potatoes, peas, onions, faftron, &c. all ftewed together: when 
it is poured into the difh, they put in it thin flices of bread. 
‘The fecond courfe confifts of roafted meat, &c. ‘The third is 
the olio, or ingredients of which the foup was made. After 
which comes the defert, confifting of fruit and fweetmeats. 
The company drink freely of wine, or wine and water, all the 
time of dinner; but no wine after the cloth is removed. When 


they 
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they drink to one another, they fay, Your health, Sir; or Ma- 
dam, your health. The anfwer is, AdZay you live a thaufand years ; 
and fometimes, Much good may it do you. Immediately after 
dinner, a large heavy, fhallow, filver difh, filled with water, 
is put upon the table, when the. whole company, all at once, 
put their hands into the water, and wafh; after which a fer- 
yant ftands at the lower end of the table, and repeats the fol- 
lowing benediction : Bleffed and praifed be the moft holy Sacrament 
of the altar, and the clear and pure Conception of the maft holy Vir- 
gin, conceivegin Grace from the firft infiant of hey natural exift- 
ence, L@ditand Gentlemen, much good may it do you. So mak- 
ing a low bow to the company, he retires; when they rife, and 
each goes to his apartment, to take a nap for about an hour; 
this is called the Sicfto, and is very beneficial in a warm climate ; 
for after one awakes from it, -he finds himielf refrefhed, and fit 
to go about his affairs with fpirit: yet the medical Gentlemen 
here condemn this cuftom,. and fay it is pernicious to the con- 
ftitution; but how can a thing be prejudicial to health, that 
Nature compels a mar to? for in hot countries there is no 
avoiding a fhort nap after dinner, without doing violence to Na- 
ture, efpecially where people get up by day-break. 


¢ The Gentry feldom give an entertainment without having a 
Friar for one of the guefts, who is generally the Confeflor to 
fome of the family. Some of thefe people, on thefe occafions, 
take much upon them, and behave with great freedom, or ra- 
ther ill-manners; yet the Matter of the houfe, and his Guefts, 
do not choofe to rebuke them, but let them have their own 
way. I happened once to go to dine at a Gentleman’s houfe in 
one of the iflands, when a Francifcan Friar was one of the 
Guefts. We had fcarce began to eat, when the Friar afked me, 
if I was a Chriftian? I replied, I hope fo. Then he defired 
me to repeat the Apoftles Creed. I anfwered, that I knew no- 
thing about it. Upon this he ftared me full in the face, and 
faid, ** O thou black afs!” Tafked him what he meant by 
treating me in that manner? He anfwered only by repeating 
the abufe. The Mafter of the houfe endeavoured, but in vain, 
to perfuade him to give over. As at that time I did not under- 
ftand Spanifh fo well as to exprefs myfelf fluently, I rofe up, 
and told the Mafter of the houfe, I faw he was not able to pro- 
tect me from infults at his own table; then taking my hat, I 
went away.’ 


The foregoing extra€ts may fuffice to give our Readers fome 
idea of the manner in which Mr, Glas’s performance is written ; 
but the work contains a much greater variety of curious and 
entertaining particulars, efpecially with regard to the ftate of 
literature in the Canaries, than we have room tc enumerate: 
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vie Apvam’s Ruins of the 


and weare, on the whole, notwithftanding any flight inaccura- 
cies, fo far fatisfied with this Writer’s abilities for an undertakin 


of this kind, that we are glad to learn, from an Advertifementy 


his intention of {peedily publifhing an Hiftory and Defcription 
of that part of Africa which is bounded on the Weft by the At- 
lantic Ocean, on the Eaft by Nubia and Abyfiinia, on the North 
by the fouthern frontiers of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and 
‘Tripoli, and on the South by the rivers Timbuétu and Senegal : 
with an account of the Blacks inhabiting the banks of thofe 


rivers. 
B, 


—™ 





Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor Dioclefian, at Spalatro in Dal- 
matia. By R. Adam, F.R.S. F.S.A. Archite& to the 
King, and to the Queen. Printed for the Author, 1764. 
Large Folio. 31]. 10s. in Sheets. Becket, &c. 


HE buildings of the antients are in archite@ure, as Mr, 

Adam juftly obferves, what the works of nature are with 
refpect to the otherg arts ; ferving as models for our imitation, 
and as ftandards of our judgment. Hence, thofe who aim at 
eminence, either in the theory or practice of this art, find it 
neceflary to ftudy the remains of antiquity on the fpot, in order 
to catch thofe ideas of grandeur and beauty, which nothing 
elfe, perhaps, than fuch actual obfervation can fuggeft. Scarce 
any monuments, however, of Grecian or of Roman architec- 
ture ftill remain, except public buildings: temples, baths, and 
amphitheatres, having proved the only works of folidity enough 
to refift the injuries of time, and to defy the violence of Barba- 
tians. ‘The private edifices, however {plendid and elegant, in 
which the Citizens of Rome and Athens refided, have all pe- 
rifhed; few veftiges remaining, even of thofe innumerable vil- 
Jas with which Italy was crowded; though, in ere@ling and 
adorning them, the Komans lavifhed the wealth and fpoils of 
the world. | 


It is with peculiar regret Mr. Adam confiders the deftruGtion 
of thefe buildings ; fome accidental allufions in the ancient Po- 
ets, and occafional defcriptions in their Hiftorians, conveying 
ideas of their magnificence, which aftonifh the Artifts of the 
prefent age. Conceiving, therefore, his knowlege of Archi- 
tecture to be imperfect, unlefs he fhould be able to add the ob- 


fervation of a private edificey of the ancien his ftudy of their J 
iti 


ublic works, he formed the fcheme of vifiting the ruins of the 
mperor Dioclefian’s palace at Spalatro in Dalmatia. To that 
end, having prevailed on Mr. Cleriffeau, a French Artift, to ac- 
2 ' company 
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company him, and engaged two Draughtfmen to affift him in 
the execution of his defign; he fet fail from Venice in the 
month of July 17575 on his intended expedition. In this, we 
are told, he fucceeded, in a few weeks*, to his fatisfaction : 
and being encouraged, by the favourable reception which has 
been given of late to works of this kind, particularly to the’ 
Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec, he hath now prefented the fruits 
of his labour to the public, 


¢ I am far, continues Mr. Adam, from comparing my un- 
dertaking with that of Mefirs. Dawkins, Bouverie, and Wood, 
one of the méft fplendid and liberal that was ever attempted.by 
private perfons. I was not, like thefe Gentlemen, obliged to 
traverfe defarts, or to expofe myfelf to the infults of Barbari- 
ans+ ; nor can the remains of a fingle palace, vie with thofe 
furprizing and almoft unknown monuments of fequeftered gran- 
deur which they have brought to light: but at a time’when the 
admiration of the Grecian and Roman Architecture hath rifen 
to fuch a height in Britain, as to banifh, in a great meafure, 
all fantaftic and frivolous taftes$, and to make it neceflary for 
every Archite&, to ftudy and to imitate the ancient manner, I 
flatter myfelf that this work, executed at a confiderable ex- 
pence, the effect of great labour and perfeverance, and which 
contains the only full and accurate defigns that have hitherto 
been publifhed, of any private edifice of the antients, will be 
received with indulgence, and may, perhaps, be efteemed an 
acquifition of fome importance.’ 


We perfe@ly agree with Mr. Adam in the importance of the 
object of his work; as we fee with pleafure the numerous and 
reipectable lift of Subfcribers, who have done themfelves and 
their country honour, by encouraging fo capital a performance. 
At the fame time, it is with equal pleafure, we can congratu- 
late the Lovers of the fine arts,. with this valuable addition to the 
late Defcriptions of ancient Architecture |}. 


* Five weeks, faysour Author. A very fhort time, indeed, to take 


fuch a number and variety of views and admeafurements as are Contain- 


ed in this performance: but as, according to Mr. Adam, they were’ 
{pent in unwearied application, and the accuracy of his labours were fo 
very fatisfa€tory to himfelf, we have only to admire his great fedulity 
and expedition. 

+’ Spalatro, isin Venetian Dalmatia. 


t Is this ftritly trae? We hope our Author doth not complinient” 


his Patrons here, at the expence of his fincerity. It is, however, no 
matter, as the inference he draws, is mot affected by it. : 

i. As well fuch as have been a€tually publithed, as thofe we have rea- 
fon to expeét, in the future volumes of Mr, Studri’s Antiquities of 


Atheas. 
Fo 4 The 
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The number of plates contained in this work are feventy-one, 
if all executed in the moft mafterly manner; the engravings of 
a iy the Architecture in particular, frequently ftriking the eye with 

: uncommon beauty, 














To the whole is prefixed, a verbal defcription of the general 
plan of Dioclefian’s palace as reftored; explaining the manner 
of difpofing the apartments in. the houfes of the antients. As 
this defcription, however, is chiefly explanatory of the feveral 
plates, and would be unintelligible without them, any extract 


from it would be ufelefs. 
K-n-k 


f MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
: | For J U L x, 1764. 
a. RELIGtousS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


’ i Art. 1. 4 View of human Life, in a Series of Sermons on the fel- 

4 loiving Subjeéts, viz. The Duty of Parents to their Children— 
the Mortality of Children confidered and improved—the Poffibility 
of a young 4 Lan’s preferving his Virtue—the young Man muft 
take heed to his Way—perfonal Care, without a principle of Piety, 
infufficient—the Word of God the young Man’s Guide—Creation, 
or our Obligations to God cur Maker—Providence, or our Obli- 
gations to Ged our Preferver and Benefactor —the Goodnefs of 
God in former Life, a Ground of Encouragement in old Age— 
the Returns due to God for all his Benefits—the Fear of Death 

- conguerable—how to conquer the Fear of Death—the great Duty 
of drawing near to Ged, confidered and explained—the Happinefi 
of drawing near to God—the gradual Workings and Produé? ¢ 
Affiittions. By Samuel Eaton, D.D. Forthe Ufe of Fami- 

-lies. . Publifhed at the Requeft of many of the Author’s 
Friends. 8vo. 5s. bound. Waugh. 











































H ESE Sermons being intended for the ufe of families, have no- 

thing in them to gratify the prevailing rage for novelty, or the 

talte of thofe faftidious Readers, who are difguited with every perform- 

ance, that is not recommended by friking and lively imagery, or ele- 

gance of compofition.—They are plain, eafy, fenfible Difcourfes, on 

important praétical fubjeéts, and contain many obfervations which fhew 
that the Author is well acquainted with human life and manners. 


Art. 2. Grace and Truth; or, the Glory and Fulnefi of the Re- 
deemer difplayed. In an Attempt to explain, illuftrate, and en- 
orce the moft remarkable Types, Figures, and Allegories of the 

x ' O/dTeftament. To which is added, Thoughts on various Subjeéts. 

| By the late Rev. Mr. William M‘Ewen, Minifter of the 

7. Gofpel at Dundee. 1amo. 2s. 6d. Dilly, 

The 
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The fober and judicious Chriftian will find many ridiculous and tri- 
fling concéits in this performance, and very little to edify or entertain 


him. 


e 

Art. 3. 4 fovereign Remedy for the Cure of Hypecrify and blind 

Zeal, Fc. &Fc. By an Enemy to pious Fraud, 8vo. 15. 
Becket. | 

Attacks the Methedifts with more zeal than ability. Much better 


traéts have been written againft thefe Enthufiafts; and therefore we can- 
not recommend the prefent feeble attempt. x 


Art. 4. Two Letters, from a late Diffenting Teacher ; . with an An- 
fwer to the former, and Animadverfions upon the latter: Prove 
ing, from the beft Authorities, that the Doéirine, Difcipline, and 
Government of the Church of England, are truly primitive and 
apoftelical. By Thomas Fofter, Rector of Hafleworth with 
Chedifton in Suffolk, and Chaplain tothe Right Honourable 
and Reverend the Earl of Home. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bathurft. 
We have here acontroverfy of very inconfiderable moment, between 

Mr, Fofter and Mr. Crompton, a late Diffenting Minifter. The fabjeé 

of the difpute has been often agitated ; and thofe who are well ac- 

quainted with it, will find fearce any thing new in what Mr. Fofter or 

Mr. Crompton have advanced. . R, : 


Art. 5. 4 Paraphrafe.on the Books of Job, Pfalms, Proverbs, ang 
Ecclefiafies, with Notes critical, biftorical,- and praétical. In 
Four Volumes. By awrence Holden, of Maldon in Effex. 
8vo. 4 Vols. 11. 1s. im boards. Henderfon, &c. 


To what clafs of Readers this performance, will be ufeful, or agrees 
able, we really know not ;- but this we verily believe, that perfons of 
tafte, learning, or judgment, will fiud very little in it to engage their 


attention. R 
@ 


POETICAL. 
Art. 6. The Temptation ; being the Second Book of the Meffab, 
a facred Poem. to. 2s. Coote. 


We gave our opinion of the firft book of this facred Poem, as the 
Author ftyles it, in the Review for November laft, page 3993 and then 
and there did we charitably advife the miftaken Writer, ‘to proceed no 
farther in a defign for which he is totally unqualified : but, in regard to 
a paffion for writing, as to that of love, Advice is feldom regarded. 


Art. 7. The Crucifixion. Being the Third Part.of the Meffiah, 
a facred Poem. gto. 2s. 6d. Coote, 
Over fhoes, over boots. The Author feems now to have done his 


worft; and may go on—having nothing farther, except his money, to 
lofe by perfevering 





in fpight 
Of Nature, and his ftars, to write, 
7 After 
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_, After all, weare forry to fee facred fubjeéts in danger of being turn- 
ed into ridicule, by the miftaken, zeal of thofe who think they are do- 
ing good, while, in reality, they are doing mifchief to the caule they 
efpdufe, and which can never be fo much hurt by any open attacks, as 
By a weak and imjadidiows defence, * - os : 


Novetns. 
Ait. 8. The Hiftories of Lady Frances S——, and Lady Cars- 


tine S——. Written by the Mifs Minifies, of Fair-water. 


in Somerfetfhire. r2mo. Vol. Vth. 38s. Dodfley. 


_..We.have nothing to add; on the publication of this additional vo- 
lume, .to the little. we had to fay on the appearance of the former three. 
See Review for Auguft 1763, p. 165. ) 


PotrTrical. 
Art. 9. 


. An Alarm to the Stock-Holders ; neceffary to be perufed by 
thofe who have any Property in the Bank, &e. 8vo. 64d. 
Cooke. = | 


Occafioned by a late refolution of the Bank-Direétors, not to dif. 
count the bills of Merchants, &c. . The Author feverely arraigns the 


o land is entrufted: and propofes fome methods for redrefling the 
geievances complained of. 


Art. 10. 4 Letter from the Elephant fo the People of England: 
ai 4to. 1s. Sunipter. 


A ridiculous attempt at political fatire. 


4to. rs. 6d. Williams and C2. 


The Rudget was a notable pamphlet, and had a good /a/e; and fuch 
pieces feldom go without an 4n/wer, whether they are an{werable or 
not ;—for which an eternally unanfwerable reafon might be afligned ; 
bat ‘it is'too’obvious to need mentioning. 

The Wallet, whatever were the Writer’s motives for producing it, is 
not unworthy the attention of thofe-who were ftruck- with the contents 
of the'Budget. The Author fets out with an encomium on the mea- 
fures of the prefent Adminiftration, enters into a particular difcuffion 
of a celebrated Adverti/ement, defends the affair of the Smuggling Cut- 
ters, and wards off from the Miniftry the charge of the great Fall of 
S:ocks, 15 per Cent. below Par, and fixes it upon the Albemarle Club, 
and their Agents, ‘ who, fays he, like this Writer, exert their utmott 
to imprefs the people with wrong ideas of thofe national meafures, that 
ought to meet‘with.the molt univerfal approbation. To them is to be 
imputed that mean opinion of the prefent methods ufed for fupporting 
and preferving our credit, for they are the perfons that propagate thofe 
falfe apprehenfioris: and if their Votaries in the monied part of the na- 
tion, fuffer by their own adopted tenets, they are felones de fe: - they 
fuffer by their own hands.” 

He 


Art. 11. The Wallet, a fupplementary Expofition of the Budget. 


copa and management of thofe to’ whom the direétion of the Bank’ 
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He then anfwers the allegation, That the army is greater than after 
the laft peace, and that the over-proportion © Officers kept on the | 
eftablifhment, is a tacit acknowlegement of the inftability of this great- 
ly extolled peace. He proceeds to confider the third charge upon the 
Miniftry, for fetting up falfe pretences, whereon to build an unmerited. 
fame; and with regard to the fifth charge, « That the Navy Debt al- 
ways provided for, formerly, out of a particular fund, is, by the late 
Miniftry, thrown upon the Sinking Fund, and, by this, continued on 
it; the anfwer is (for the a Ey in general) too unfortunately obvi- 
ous. They ought to anfwer for it, who anticipated all our funds, and’ 
threw us into ten millions of unfunded debt, by the moft enormous pro-. 
digality that Europe ever witnefied! Without néw taxes we cannot’ 
have a particular fund referved for the Navy Debt; and the nation has 
been fo bled by former Adminiftrations, that they can no longer bear 
fach increafing burdens. The Sinking Fund will foon relieve itfelf, 
Its increafing funds are a certain pledge of the reftoration of our credit, 
by a proper fyttem of Frugality: an unpopular, but, in our circum. 
ftances, a neceflary fyflem of Government, which will gradually, but. 
certainly, relieve us from the mercilefs hands of thofe Money-Jobbers, 
that, in former Adminiftrations, preyed on the vitals of the State; but, 
by the vigilant tendernefs of the prefent Miniftry, are precluded from 
devouring the laft remains of national faith and national honefty.’ 

He concludes with fome remarks on what he calls the primary View 
of the Budget-Writer, viz. * To incenfe the Landed Intereft againft the. 
Miniftry, on account of their continuing the Land Tax at Four hhillings. 
in the pound, when it had been the rule, in former adminiftrations, in 
the moft early dawn of Peace, to reduce it to Two, : es 

‘ Specious, however, as this argument may be at firft fight, it will, 
not, it is to be hoped, delude the judicious part of the Landholders, to 
conceive an ill opinion of, or entertain the leaft refentment to, the Mi-, 
niftry, at this neceflary and equitable meafure of Government. They 
will confider, that the Landholders have, for many years paft, paid 
much lefs than they ought to have done, provided the amount of their 
rent-rolls had been truly ftated in the Freeholders Book. Some few of 
them, indeed, may pay rather more than is adequate to their real rent; 
occafioned by the vanity and over-abundant loyalty of their predecef- 
fors, who gave in, at the time of the Revolution, the annual return of 
their eftates larger than it truly was. But this is not a very common. 
cafe. In general, the fact is as above reprefented; namely, that the. 
Landholders pay much lefs than they ought. Rents in this. kingdom 
are greatly increafed. Farms, that about half a century ago, annually 
produced to the Landlord only One hundred and fifty pounds, are, in 
various parts, now rifen to Two hundred and fifty : ze notwithftand- 
ing this amazing increafe of rent, thofe eftates are charged in the Free-. 
holders books no more than formerly. ‘Again, in the-time of King 
William, others (and thefe, it is to be feared, compofed the major part 
of the nation) lefs fired by vanity, and lefs animated by, loyalty, pave 
in, on the contrary, an exceeding low account of their inheritance; 
infomuch, that it is now a well-known faét, that many (very many !) 
Eftates, I had almoft faid many Counties, in thiskingdom, do not pay, 
when the land tax Rands at. Four fhillings in the pound, above Nine 
Peuce or One Shilling. So that the Landholders, though charged iby 
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the legiflative power with Four hhillings in the pound, yet, even durin 
the War, have paid, upon an average, f{carcely more than Two thillings 
in the pound, of their true rents. | _ 

For this reafon, Equity dictated, that this inequality fhould, in 
fome meafure, be reétified, before any new tax was laid on to buithen 
their fellow fubje&ts; who, from their perfonal eftates, and various 
branches of commerce in which they are engaged, have paid their real 
proportions of ‘the public burdens; and there is no juft argument to be 
affigned, why the Landed Gentlemen fhould elcape with fmaller pay- 
ments than are demanded by the Legiflature, out of the true yearly re- 
turns of their eftates, 

‘ This point, the Miniftry, out of tendernefs to the Landholders, 
did not care rigidly toinfift upon, till it appeared that the kingdom, in 
general, could not be otherwife relieved. But now that the Admini- 
ftration are obliged, in their own juftification, to lay the fate of the 
Landed Interett, in this refpect, before the whole Community, the 
Budget, not the Minifter, is anfwerable for any difagreeable confe- 
quences that may enfue from the people’s being fully apprifed of this 
fmportant truth! If the nation fhall now infift on a thorough reform 
th this almoft univerfally interefting cafe, and require a new and perfec 
dccount of the real rénts of the eftates all over the kingdom, the Club 
in Albemarle-ftreet, that fet the Budget to work, mutt anfwer it to thofe 
who may fuffer by this delicate enquiry! Then it will appear, whofe 
friendfhip was greateft to the Landholders. ‘Then it will be feen, whe- 
ther the Minilter, whofe tendernefs induced him to wink at this inade- 
quate tax, or the Patrons of the Budget, who compelled him to his vin- 
dication, are mof to be blamed for the confequences that may fall, from 
thence, on the Landed Gentlemen in general.” 

The Author finally takes leave of his Antayonift, with an encomium on 
the prefent Miniftry ; which if they do not defcrve, will prove as fevere 
an arraignment of their condu&, as could poffibly have fowed from the 
united pens of every Writer on the other fide the queftion, viz. 

¢ Thus, fays he, from an impartial view of our prefent and paft circum- 
ftances, I have laid before the public, what, 1 doubt not, will be found, 
a fufficient juftification of the Advertifement that gave rife to this dif- 
pu'e; and a full and compleat Anfwer to the afperfions, thrown by the 
Writer of the Budget, on a Miniftiy whofe oeconomical condué is the 
on!y falve that can be Jaid tothe public fores; whofe candour places 
them above every fufpicion of falfity ; and whofe fteady purfuits of the 
welfare of their country, amidft a load of the moft virulent calumny, 
will one ‘day exalt their fame beyond the reach of thofe who, by a pro-. 
digal diffipation of our treafures, laid a foundation for a national bank- 
ruptcy; from which, nothing but a timely {top to the prodigal {chemes 
they had formed, could have poffibly refcued us.’ 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 12. India Traéts. By Mr. Holwell and Friends. Con- 
taining, 1. An Addrefs to the Proprietors of Eaft-India Stock ; 
fetting forth, the unavoidable Neceflity, and real Motives, 
for the Revolution in Bengal, 1760. iI. A Refutation of a 
Letter from certain Gentlemen of the Council at Bengal, to 
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the Honourable the Secret Committee. III. Important Fa&s 

“regarding the Eaft-India Company’s Affairs in. Bengal, from 
the Years 1752 to 1760, with Copies of feveral very inter- 
efting Letters. IV. A Narrative of the deplorable Deaths of 
the Englifh Gentlemen who were fuffocated in the Black 
Hole in Fort William, at Calcutta, June 1756. V. A De- 
fence of Mr. Vanfittart’s Conduét. Illuftrated with a Fron- 
tifpiece, reprefenting the Monument ereéted at Calcutta, in 
Memory of the Sufferers in the Black-Hole Prifon. The 
Second Edition, revifed and corrected, with Additions. to. 
6s. Boards. Becket and De Hondt. 


As the pieces contained-in this volume have been already mentioned 
in our Review, as they feverally came out, it is unneceflary for us to en- 
ter into any particulars concerning them, on occafion of their prefent 
colle&tive republication. Our Readers, however, will not be difpléafed 
to hear what Mr. Holwell himfelf has faid of them, in his Dedication 
to Sir William Baker, Knt. William Mabbot, and John Payne, Efqrs. 

‘ The following {mall tra&ts, in confequence of unprovoked injufies, 
avere haftily thrown togecher, fays Mr. Holwell, during the late cla- 
morous difputes between Direétors, Proprietors, and Candidates for the 
management of Eaft-India affairs at home and abroad. How t 
came to be fo. hattily produced, aud as haftily publifhed, it feems re- 
quifite [ fhould explain a little more at large. 

‘ At the beginning of thefe inteftine broils, [ was determined to a- 
void engaging on either fide; and, to fhun folicitation, I difpofed of 
all the ttock | itood poffeffed of, without retaining as much as might en- 
title me to a fingle vote; fo truly defirous I was to enjoy in quiet that 
peaceful retirement | had dearly purchafed at the expence of fo many 
difficulties, miferies, and heavy misfortunes as fell to my lot, while in 
the ferviceof the Company. -~> ° a F 

‘ Such, I fay, were my refolu'jons, to which I fhould moft ftriétly 
have adhered, if I had not found my charaéter firft indireéily, after- 
wards openly attacked, by the bafeft calumnies, which were levelled a- 

ainft me in a manner, fudden, unmerited, and unexpetted. 

‘ Under thele circumftances, there was a neceflity of {peaking for my- 
felf, and, which was ftill more nnpleafing, I found myfelf likewife com 





{trained to enter upon my vindication without delay.—The pungency of © 


thefe accufations—the precipitancy of the times, and a difpofition to 
take every thing for. granted that was not immediately refuted,” obliged 
me not only to difpatch them as quickly as was poffible, but alfo to pro- 
duce them in like hurry to the public eye, 

* It was from thele accidents, which I could not either forefee or a- 
void, that they came into the wortd not fo well digefted, and with much 
les accuracy, than the candid part of mankind have a right to expect in 
every production that claims their confideration, and’ is fubmitted to 
their judgment. ) 

‘ To the fame caufes I may very juftly refer thofe errors ofthe 
‘prefs, which weré in fome of them fo numierdus, as fcarce to leave the 
fenfe inteliigible ; to fay nothing of other miftakes in orthography and 
diction, all arifing from the utter impofiibility of allowing me time re- 
quilite to revife and correct the proof theets. j 
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© Itis from a juft fenfe of thefe involuntary imperfeétions, that T have 
‘been led to review, to reform, and to caft into fomewhat a different 
‘fhape, thefe little pieces, that were thus expofed; and to render them 
ftill clearer and more fatisfactory, I have added fome other Traéts, which, 
however feafonable, I had not the leifure to prepare, and which, from 
my obferving the obfcurity arifing from their omiffion, I conceived it 
my duty to add as foon as opportunity would permit. 

« My Narrative of the fatal cataftrophe at Calcutta, and that unex- 
ampled fcene of horror to which fo many fubjeéts of Great Britain were 
expofed, in the prifon of the Black-Hole, has fo clofe a conneétion with 
one of ‘the pieces that precede it, as {carce to require an apology for re- 
printing it in this edition ; prefixing, as a frontifpiece to the volume, a 
print of the monument which I ereéted, at my own expence, to the 
memory of thofe unhappy fufferers.’ 


Ait. 13. The Life f William the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, 
and King of England. By Andrew Henderfon, Author of 
the Life of the Earl of Stair. s12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Nicoll. 

Mr. Henderfon, of whofe literary talents we have already given fuf- 
ficient {pecimen; here labours to drefs up the character of the celebrated 
Norman, as that of a finifhed Hero; and certainly William is, to fay 
the leaft, as much entitled to that character, as either * Macedonia’s 
madman, or the Swede.’ Thofe who are not poffeffed of the original 
authorities from whence this induftrious Compiler has drawn his mate- 
rials, may find fome entertainment in the perufal of this volume; in 
which are many particulars not to be met with in the general Hiftories of 
England; and fome too, which will make the good-natured Reader 
{mile. 


Art. 14. 4a Effay on Temporal Affection. In a Letter to a noble 
Lord. To which are added, certain Rules for Health and long 
Life. ; By the moft celebrated Genius of the Age. 8vo. 
6d. Wilfon and Fell. 

The Author endeavours to be wittily obfcene, and is indeed ob- 
feene enough. He has alfo too much wit to ftand excufed for making 
fo fcandalous a ufe of it, 


Art. 15. An Account of the Southern Maritime Provinces of Frances 
reprefenting the Difirefs to which they were reduced at the Conclue 
fon of the War in 1748. And in what Manner they may again 
be diftreffed, upon any future renewal of Hoftilities. With a 
Supplement, containing Obfervations on the three principal Cities 
of Provence, namely, Aix, Marfeilles, and Toulon,, To which 
are added, fome Remarks on the Marine of France/¥4to. 43. 
fewed. Harrifon. 

Had this book been publifhed in France, we fhould have thought it 
the effect of a commendable zeal in fome patriotic Frenchman, defirous 
of preventing his native country from being diftreffed by its enemies. 
Its publication in England, however, juft after the conclufion of the 
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Peace, carries with it a very equivocal appearance; doth” its Author 
imagine the French may not profit By it as well as the Englifh? | And, 
if they do, its utility to them will be immediate, and may effectually 
faperfede the advantages we might otherwife have taken, in cafe of a 
renewal of ‘hoftilities. The more juft and important, therefore, the 
obfervations contained in this pamphlet may be, the lefS reafon can we 


conceive for its prefent publication. K k 
-h- 


Art. 16. The Succeffion of Parliaments. Being exaét. Lifts of the 
Members chafen at each general Election, from the Reftoration, te 
the general Election, 1 pons with other ufeful Matters, By 
Charles Whitworth, Efq; Member of Parliament. 12mo. 
3s. Newbery, &c. 


The only merit a compilation of this kind can boaft, is Correétness ; 
which, as far as we have had opportunities of examining, is the cha- 
raéterillic of the prefent Lifts, : 


Art. 17. The Hiflory of St. Kilda; containing a Defcription of this 
remarkable Ifland; the Manners and Cuftoms of the Inhabitantt; 
the religious and pagan Antiquities found there ; with many ather 
curious and interefting Particulars. By the Rev. Kenneth Ma- 
cauley, Minifter of Ardnamurchan, Miffionary to the Ifland, 
from the Society for propagating Chriftian’ Knowlege. 8vo. 
4s. boards. Becket. ~ 


This appears to be the moft authentic account yet publifhed of this fa- 
mous little weftern ifland. - It is lefs marvellous than Martin’s celebrat- 
ed Defcription ; and is written with aconfiderable degree of judgment, 
learning, and good fenfe. It is impoffible to perufe it without conceiy- 
ing a favourable opinion of the Author; to whom the public is really 
indebted for this very entertaining account ef of a place which, as he 
juftly remarks, may be ranked among the greateit Curiofities of the 
Britifh Empire. 


Art. 18. 4n Effay on the bad Confequences attending the préfent 
Marriage-Aét. Alfo the prefent pernicicus Syftem of Matrimonial 
Treaties and Contraéts, Sc. By a Gentleman of the Inner- 
Temple. 8vo. 1s. Hooper. 


After endeavouring to fhew, that the reftrictions impofed by the Mar- 
riage act have already produced the moft fatal effeéts to this nation ; and 
that, if not repealed, it will, in the courfe.of half a century more, in 
fome degree, depopulate the kingdom ;—our Author, in the true pro- 
jecting {pirit of the age, recommends a fcheme which, he tells us, is 
actually now carrying ito execution, by a fociety of Gentlemen, of 
ungueltionable repute and probity, (no doubt!) whereby all ranks and 
degrees of people, of both fexes, who otherwife might end their days 
in aftate of celibacy, may accommodate themfelves in the matrimonial 


way, and be rendered happy for life. ‘This is to be done by aReais-— 


Tex-Orrice ; the benevolent Managers of which will be fo obliging, 
as to bring together fuch Maids and Batchelors, Widows and. Widow- 
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ers, as otherwife may ‘ be totally at alofs how, or m what manner, to 
find out an agreeable Companion to join in the facred ties of wedlock.’ 
For the particulars of this notable device, we refer tothe pamphlet ; of 
which we here take leave, with our hearty withes, that the unknown 
patriot Undertakers may be able to carry their defign into execution, 
and to fapport it effectually, without the lea{t injury to that unqueftionable 
repute and probity they are hereby going tohazard, in the moft effential 
fervice'of their country. 


Art. 19. 4 new and compleat General Hiftory of the World; from 
the Creation to the befor Time. By Queftion and Anfwer. 
By the Rev. George Reeves, A. M. Author of the Hiftory 
of London, and of the Hiftory of the Holy Bible, both by 
Queftion and Anfwer. 12mo. 3s. Kearfly. 


Compilations like this, intended for the entertainment and inftruc- 
tion of Youth, vary fo little from each other, that what has been faid 
of one, will ferve for one thoufand, viz. That the plan is undoubtedly 
ufeful; and if the work be but tolerably executed, it cannot fail of an- 
iwering, in fome meafure, the end propofed. 


Art. 20. C. Cornelius Tacitus a falfo impietatis crimine vindicatus : 
Oratio ex inftitute viri Cl. Francifci Bridgman milttis habita in 
Sacella Collegji Qnei Nafi Oxon. 12. Kalendas fanuarias, A, D. 
1762. Ag Joanne Kynafton, A. M. Collegii ejufdem Socio. 
4to. 1s. Flexney. 

This is a candid and generous attempt to vindicate Tacitus from the 


fevere cenfure of Famianus Strada, and particularly from the charge of 
impiety. Mr. Kynafton’s language is elegant,.and his manner {pi- 


rited and liberal, ey 
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SERMON 6&. 


t. BEFORE the Sons of the Clergy, at St. Paul's. By Richard 
Hind, D. D. Reétor of Shering in Effex, and Chaplain to the Bifhop 
of London. To which is annexed a lift of the annual amount of this 
charity, from the year 1731. Bathurft. 

2. Sin reigns not, nor fhall reign, in the Saints—At a monthly exers 
cife of Prayer, April 20, 1764. By John Brine. Keith. 

3. At the anniverfary meeting of the Governors of the City of Lon- 
don Lying-Ing Hofpital for married women, May 17, 1764. To 
which is added, an account of the Hofpital. By Gloceitcr Ridley, 
L. L. B. Minifter of Poplar. Brotherton. 

4+ The ferious confideration of a future judgment, a very powerful 
argument to difiuade youth from the purfuit of unlawfal pleafures.— 
= — on a Lord’s Day Evening Lecture, 1763. By John Knight. 

er. 

5. At the Cathedral church at Norwich, June 19, 1764 ; being the 
Guild-day. By John Green, M.A. Minifter of St. George’s, in 
Norwich. Crowder, &c. 








